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WITH INTRODUCTORY LETTER BY W. E. LECKY. 


A LIFE SPENT for IRELAND: Leaves from the Diary of 


W. J. O'NEILL DAUNT. With Portrait. Cloth, 21s. [Aprit 7. 





THE COURTSHIPS of QUEEN ELIZABETH: a History of the 


Various Negotiations for her Marriage. By MARTIN A. S. HUME, F.R.H.S., Editor of ‘‘ The 
Calendar of Spanish State Papers of Elizabeth.’’ With Portraits. Cloth, 12s. [April 7. 





SECOND AND REVISED EDITION. 


PUBLIC SPEAKING and DEBATE: a Manual for Advocates 


and Agitators. By GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE, Author of ‘Sixty Years of an Agitator’s 
Life,” &c. Cloth, 3s. 6d. [April 10. 








NEW WHEELS in OLD RUTS: an Account of a Pilgrimage to 


Canterbury vii the Ancient Pilgrims’ Way. By HENRY PARR. With 50 Bren and Ink 
Sketches by F. W. R. Apams. Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. ea. [ApriZ 10. 





Three New Novels | at 6s. each. 


1. AN OUTCAST of the ISLANDS. By Joseph Conrad. 


‘* A work of extraordinary force and charm.’’—Daily Chronicle. 
‘* A very striking novel There is on every page the unmistakable note of genius.’’—Sketch. 


2. CLARA HOPGOOD. By Mark Rutherford. 
3. THE EBBING of the TIDE: South Sea Stories. 


BECKE. 


By Louis 


‘Three New Novels at 3s. 6d. each. 
1. THE STATEMENT of STELLA MABERLY. By Herself. 
2. PAUL HEINSIUS: a Study from Life. By Cora Lyster. 
3. GINETTE’S HAPPINESS. By “Gyp.” Translated by Ralph 


_DERECHEF. [April 7. 





New Volume of the Halj-Crown Series. 
THE HONOUR of the FLAG, and other Stories. 


RUSSELL. Cloth. 





By Clark 





New Volume of “The Autonym Library.’ 


CHRONICLES from the LIFE of an EMINENT FOSSIL. 


By W. DUTTON BURRARD. Paper, is. 6d.; cloth, 2s. 








New Volume of *“ The Story of the Nations.’ 
THE WEST INDIES, and the SPANISH MAIN. By James 


RODWAY. Maps and Tilustrations. Cloth, 5s. 


‘* Well written The reproduction of scarce and forgotten engravings ure wares. gl 
peaker. 





THE YELLOW LIBRARY. 


A Bijou Series printed on yellow paper (6 by 32 inches), 1s., paper; 2s., cloth. 
Vol. I. now ready. Vol. II. on April 7. 
SIMON RYAN, the Peterite. MARSINA. 


By Rev. AUG. JESSOPP, D.D. By HAROLD FREDERIC. 





NOW READY. 


WEIR OF HERMISTON. 


By Rosert Lovis Srrvensoy. Six Chapters of Mr, 
Stevenson’s posthumous story may now be had in the 


First Volume of COSMOPOLIS. 


also contains no less than 61 Contributions written by 


This Volume 


Six Coarues Ditxt, Henry James, EpmMunp Gosss, 


Paun Bovrert, ANATOLE France, Epovarp Rop, 


Ggoress Branpis Francrsguve Sarcay, Prov. Exicea 
Scumipt, Pror, Taspor Momsen, Frtepricn Srikt- 
HAGEN, Herman Hetrertcn, Exnst VoN WILDENBRUCH, 
T. H. S. Escort, Caaniuts Wursiey, Henry NoxMan 
MLuuE. DE Bury, GeorGe Moorr, 
MaxcGveritre, Leon To.svoi, Simon, A 
Cavauer, Livaves LE Muntz, 
FeRpInNaAND von SAAR, 
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Dan- 
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Torepor Barta, 
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Gosrave Dakroumet, GapereL Monon, Peter Roseacer, 
Lupwie von Bar, Karu Frenzev, Jurtus WeLLuausen, 
Kart Menz, Anron And 
Dramatic, and Political Chronicles Written by ANpDkEw 
Lane, Emits Faauet, Dx. Atron Brrrecurtm, A, LB. 
Wavxcey, Jutes Lemairre, Orro Nevmann-Horer, 


Scuonpacn. Literary, 


Henry Norman, F, pe Pressenst, and * lanorus.” 


In 1 vol., size 10in, by 7 in., containing 944 pages of 
matter, tastefully bound in buckram, gilt lettered, 7s. Gd. 
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PERFECT SET of TANAGRA GREEK 

STATUETTES and ARCHAICS to SELL, including exquisite 
tiny Cupid with outspread wings.—Apply Hexias, Youngs Library, 
Kensington. 


” r D) 

A GREEK TEACHER, 

Oxford, would be glad to ACCOMPANY TOURISTS going to 

(reece, for the purpose of giving them instruction in the Greek Lan- 

Oxtor ‘ High references.— Address Dr. Piatos, 105, High Street, 
xfore 


DvepaLe’s MONASTICON, complete 


edition, with Mlastrations, 1849, 8 vols., half-bound, excellent 
condition, £20.— Ballade, RD BATEMAN, earliest edition, com- 
plete, £8.—Abvenrtiser, Sault Library, Stafford. 


O PRINTERS, PUBLISHERS, 


EDITORS.—ADVERTISER, shies held responsible positions 
in Printing Trade, seeks | ENG. AGEMENT. Thirteen years’ experience. 
palchest testimonials.—" Apy ext.,” care of F. W. Sears, 108, Fleet 

reet. 


JLOTURE PRESERVATION & RESTORATION 


—For advice and full particulars address C. 
Studio, 268, Devonshire Road, Honor Oak Park, S.E. 


T° 2 INVALIDS. —A LIST of MEDICAL 


in all parts, willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT 
PATIENTS giving full particulars and terms, sent gratis. The list 
wt .% private asylums, &c.; schools also recommended.—Address 
. B. Stocker, 8, Lancaster Place, Strand, W.c. 


ANTED, to PURCHASE, fine PIO- 


TURES, in "orn, by Old Masters of the Dutch, Flemish, and 
British schools.—Dowprsw ELL, 160, New Bond Street, W. 


YPE- -WRITING.—MSS. of every 


description COPIED. Special atte ntion to nat requiring care. 
Fxamination Questions, Notices, &., by DUPLICATING process. 
veal terms.—Miss Tuom As, 5, Cautley ‘Avenue, Chaph am Common, 


residing at 


H. Miprortn, 


% HART STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON. 


ME: GEORGE REDWAY, formerly of 


York Street, Covent Garden, and rate Director and ¥ 
of Kegan Paul, Tre sneh, Tribner & Co., Limited, begs yp 
that he has RESUMED BUSINESS as a “PUB LISHER on his own 
account, and will be glad to hear from Authors with MSS ready for 
rublication, and to consider proposals for New Books. Address as 
above 


[HE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER. 


PAD. 
(The LEADENHALL PRREss, Ltd., 
London, B.C} 
“ontains hairless paper, over which the pen slips wit! 
freedom. Sixpence each. 5s, per dozen, raled or plain. = 


50, Leadenhall Street, 


NIRST EDITIONS of MODERN 


AUTHORS, including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainswort! 
Poche Riustrated by G. and R. Cre ikshank, Phiz, Row! andson, = - 
&c. The largest and choicest Colection offered for Sale in the W orld. 
(Catalogues issued and sent post free on application. or Bought.— 
Watrer T. Srexcen, 27, New Oxford Street, London, W 


Vy INTER SEASON, 1896-7. — LAN. 


TERN LECTURES and ethan by ERNEST RADFORD 

ite. Cs “yor i neue ai See re aasy of the Arts and Crafts Exhibition 
ety —For List of Subjects, &c., apply to the L 

“The Artist,” 14, Parliament Street. Westminster a ee 


(HE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY’S GAR- 


DENS, Regent's Park, are OPEN DAILY (except Sundays) 
from 9 a.m. till sunset. Admission, Is.; on Mondays, 6d.; children, 6d. 
Amonest the recent additions are a young Manatee from the Amazons 
and a Lion presented by Rowland Ward, Esq., F.Z.8. 





PRIFYSGOL CYMRU. UNIVERSITY 


OF WALES. 


The UNIVERSITY COURT is about to proceed to the ELECTION 
of EXTERNAL EXAMINERS in the following Departments for the 


ear 1896 :— 
. GREEK LANGUAGE and LITERATURE. 
LATIN LANGUAGE and LITERATUR 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE and LITREATURE, 
WEISH LANGUAGE and LITER 


HEBREW TANGU AGE and LITERATURE. 
1ISTORY. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

eae 

PHYS 

Cc EMIS TRY 

BOTANY 

ZOOLOGY. 

Candidates must send in their names to the Recistrar, with any 
attestation of their qualifications they may think desirable, on or 
before WEDNESDAY, Arrit 15th. ‘ 

Ioformation in regard to the work and stipends of Examiners may 
be obtained on application to Ivor James, Registrar. 

University Offices, 

Town Hall Chambe srs, Newport, Mon, 
Mareh 1 11th, 1896. 1896. 








U NIVERSITY of ABERDEEN. 


WILSON TRAVELLING FELLOWSHIP. 

The Trustees of the di ilson Fund in the University of Aberdeen will 
proceed to the ELECTION of a TRAVELLING FELLOW in the 
month of July next. Applications will be received up to 50th June, 
18%. The Wilson Fellow must be a Graduate of Aberdeen University. 
He is expected to prosecute some definite work of research in accord- 
ance with the intention of the founder, and the supplementary 
regulations of the Scottish University Commissioners. 

Each Candidate is required to indieate L character of the work of 
research which he intends to a rosecute, if elected, and to sketch out 
the plan of travel and study by which he proposes to carry out this 
work. He may submit any further information or evidence which he 
thinks may help the Trustees to decide as to his qualifications for 
carrying out the work successfully (¢.g., Essays published by himself 
on pronares for publication). 

he Fellow will be elected for a period of two years, beginning from 
15th September, 1896. The value of the Fellowship will be £200 per 
annum, payable in advance in half-yes KO instalments. 

All applications to be made to Prof. M. ino, Old Aberdeen, 
Convener of the Committee of Ym a who will give any further 
information required by Candidates. 

Aberdeen, 9th March, 1896. 


BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL BOARD. 


The Board REQUIRES the services of an ASSISTANT MASTER 
for the SEVENTH STANDARD TECHNICAL and ORGANISED 
SCIENCE SCHOOL in BRIDGE STREET. 

Candidates must be qualified to teach and earn payments in Theo- 
retical and Prectical, Physics, Theoretical and Practical Inorganic 
‘ ‘hemistry, and French. 

Commencing salary £100 per annum. 

Applications, with copies of testimonia's, to be — in at once to 
Tue Cur RK OF THE SCHOOL Boarp, Birmingham. 


Grr. BARTHOL JMEW’S HOSPITAL ant 
COLLEGE 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS AND EXHIBITIONS. 
An EXAMINATION will be held on SEPTEMBER 23, 1896, and 
~ recaiog days, for the awarding of the followin 
SCHOLARSHIP of £75 for One Year to the best Candidate in 
Cc nemistry and Physics whe is unde r Twenty-five vears of age. 
A SCHOLARSHIP 5 for One Year to the best Candidate in 
Biclozy FP Sahel and V Pestaiic) and Physiology who is under Twenty- 


five years of age. 
t have a to the 





Maximum, £136 


Candidates for these two Scholarships must 
Medical or Surgical Practice of any London Medieal Schoo! 

3. A SCHOLARSHIP of £150 and the Preliminary Scientific Exhibi- 
tion of £50 each, tenable for one year, in Physics, Chemistry, Vegetable 
Biology, and Animal Biology. Candidates for these must be under 
Twenty years of age, and must not aero entered to the Medical or 
Surgical Practice at any Medical Schoc 

4. JEAFFRESON EXHIBITION a “£21 for One Year in Latin and 
Mathematics, with any one of the samqnagne—-Soash, French, and 
German. (Classical Books as in Matriculation of Univ. of London, 
June, 1896.) Candidates must not have entered at any Medical School. 

The successful Candidates in all cases will be required to enter to 
the full course at St. Bartholomew's Hospital in the October succeed- 
ing the Examination 

For full particulars apply to Dr. T. W. Sore, Warden of the College, 
St. Bartholomew’ ’s Hospital, Ew, 


[HE GLASGOW ATHENZUM 


(Limitep) 





FRENCH MASTERSHIP. 

The Directors invite applications for the above appointment, vacant 
by the death of M. Emile Barbier. Emolument about £365 for Session 
of Nine Months. Particulars as to the duties may be obtained from 
the Secretary, with whom applications and testimonials are to be 
lodged not later than April 15, 1896. 


St. - George’ ‘8 Place, Glasgow. 

B DEMONSTRATIONS in the ROMAN. “PTR USCAN, and 

ANGLO-ROMAN ROOMS will he given by ‘MISS M. C. MILES (ate 

of Rome), at 3 p.m. on WEDNESDAY, Aprnit 8th, 15th, and 22nd. 

gy 2 8s. the Course; 3s. Single Lessoa. —Apply, by’ letter, to 
» Avonmore Gardens, West Kensington, W. 


ROYAL LITERARY FUND. 


The EARL of CREWE, President ont ” the Corporation, will pronto 
at the 106th ANNIVERSARY DINNER of the ROYAL LITERAR 
FUND, to be held at the WHITEHALL ROOMS, HOTEL METRO- 
POLE, s.W ,on WEDNESDAY, May 6th, at 7 for 7.30 p.m. precisely. 

The LORD BISHOP of PETERBOROUGH 
Will respond for the Toast of ** Literature.” 

The Anniversary Committee will be glad of early replies from those 
gentlemen who have been invited to act as Stewards. 

A. Liewetrs Roserts, Secretary. 





Jamis V8 Lau UDER, Secretary. 


7, Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 


gr. EDWARD'S” ‘SCHOOL, near 


OXFORD.—Public School, founded 1863, to provide Education 
for Gentlemen's Sons in Preparation for Universities, Army, &c., on 
definite ra h principles. Fees: on, per annum (Sons of Cle tey- 
men, £60); 21 guineas. Classical and Modern sides. 








ey Boys, 
July 20th.—Rey. T. F. Housox, M.A., Warden. 


aS.’ 








THEATRES. 


ADELPHI! THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, ONE OF THE BEST. Mr. 
William Terriss and Miss Millward ; Messrs. W. L. Abing- 
don, Chas, Fulton, Edward Sass, Julian Cross, L. Delorme, 
H. Athol, Forde, and Harry Nicholls, &c.; Miss Edith 
Ostlere, Miss Kate Kearney, Miss Vane Featherston, &e. 


AVENUE THEATRE, 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, a Musical Play, THE N 
BARMAID. Mr. J. L. Shine; Messrs. Harrison Breck. 
bank, J. J. Dallas, Fitzroy Morgan, E. ———— C. Rowan, 
Cc. Wilford, J. Thompson; Misses Jennie Rogers, Maggie 
Hunt, Maria Saker, Edith Denton, Ethel Gain, Agnes 
Ingreville, and Miss Lottie Collins. 


COURT THEATRE. 


THIS EVENING, at 9, MRS. PONDERBURY. Messrs. 
Charles Hawtrey, Eric Lewis, Brandon Thomas, W. Wyes, 
Willis Searle, Wm. F. Hawtrey, Aubery Fitzgerald ; 
Mesdames Lottie Venne, Violet Lyster, Evelyn Harrison, 
and Mrs. John Wood. Preceded at 8, by A HIGHLAND 
LEGACY. Messrs. Brandon Thomas, E. W. Tarver, Miss 
Florence Haydon, &c. 

















GAIETY ' THEATRE. 


THIS EVENING, at 8, THE SHOP GIRL. Messrs. 
Seymour Hicks, Colin Coop, W. J. Manning, Willie Warde, 
George Mudie, ‘Robert Nainby, F. Stayton, L. Mackinder, 
and Arthur Williams ; Misses Katie Seymour, Maria Davis, 
E. Spiller, Kate Adams, Grace Palotta, M. Rossell, Florence 
Lloyd, : M. Stantley, K. Yudail, and Ethel Haydon. 


GLOBE THEATRE. 


THIS EVENING, at 9, CHARLEY’S AUNT. Messrs. 
F, Newton-Lindo, W. Everard, Sydney Paxton, Farmer, C. 
Thornbury, and Reeves- Smith ; Misses Ada Branson, 
Emmie Merrick, Kate Graves, ‘A. :n Aumonier, R. Kildare, 
and Mabel Lane. At 8, THE JOURNEY’S END. 


GRAND THEATRE, ISLIN GTON. 
NIGHTLY, at 7.30, the celebrated ARTHUR ROUSBEY 
OPERA COMPANY. — SATURDAY, THE BOHEMIAN 
GIRL. 








LYCEUM THEATRE. 


THIS EVENING, at 8.45, FOR THE CROWN. Pre- 
ceded, at 8, by SHADES OF NIGHT. Mr. Forbes 
Robertson, Mr. Charles Dalton, Mr. Mackintosh, Mr. Ian 
Robertson, Mr. Frank Gillmore, Mr. Fisher White, Mr. J. 
Willes, Mr. Murray Hathorn; Miss Winifred Emery, Miss 
Henrietta Watson, Miss Sarah Brooke, Miss Weyburn, Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell. 


LYRIC THEATRE. 
Mr. Wilson Barrett's Season. 
TO-DAY, at 2.30 and 8,15, THE SIGN OF THE CROSS. 
Mr. Wilson ‘Barrett, Miss Maud Jeffries, and Company. 


OLYMPIC THEATRE. 


THIS EVENING, at 7.45, TRUE BLUE; or, Afloat - 
Ashore. Messrs. A. Bucklaw, W. Rignold, E. O'Neill, 
Wibrow, J. A. Bentham, A. E. Raynor, F. De Lara, J. Wia. 
dicomb, J. F. Cornish, Teesdale, Brennand, Bertram, 
Calhaem, Everard Taylor, &c.; Mrs, Raleigh, Misses Laura 
Graves, M. Huntley, M. Bates, E. Rutland, and K, Phillips. 


OPERA COMIQUE. 
THIS EVENING, at 8.15, SHAMUS O'BRIEN. Messrs. 
Denis O'Sullivan, William Stephens, Joseph O’Mara, © 
Magrath, FR. Fisher ; ; Mdmes. Kirkby Lunn, Maggie Davies. 











ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, THE PRISONER OF ZENDA. 
Mr. George Alexander, Messrs. Herbert Waring, W. H. 
Vernon, Allan Aynesworth, Laurence Cautley, W. H. Day, 
Vincent Sternroyd, Arthur Royston, Henry Loraine, George 
P, Hawtrey, George Bancroft, Charles Glenney ; ; Miss 
Evelyn Millard, Miss Olga Brandon, Miss Mabel Hackney, 
Miss s Lily Hanbury. 

SAVOY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.25, THE GRAND DUKE. 
Messrs. Rutland Barrington, C. Kenningham, Scott Fishe, 
Scott Russell, J. Hewson, and Walter Passmore; Mesdames 
Ilka Palmay, Florence Perry, Emmie Owen, and Rosina 
Brandram. 


“TERRY'S THEATRE. 


TO-DAY, at 3 and 8.45, JEDBURY JUNR. Messrs. F. 
Kerr, John Beauchamp, Arthur Playfair, Gilbert Farquhar, 
J. L. Mackay, G. E. Bellamy, A. L. Robinson, E. Beecher ; 
Mesdames Eva Moore, Emily Cross, Elsie Chester, and 
Maude Millett. At 8, Miss Nellie Ganthony in her new 
Sketch, OUTWARD BOUND. 


PALACE. 

THIS EVENING, at 7.45, ALICE ATHERTON, JAMES 
FERNANDEZ, Madlle. DEGABY, May Evans, A. H. 
Gresham, Louise Baudet, Cliff Ryland, Spink and Spink, 
H. Woodville, Clemart, ROBB HARWOOb, The Gerettos, 
Mdlle. Arnoldi, G. W. Hunter, Les Minstrels Parisiens, and 
the NEW SERIES of TABLEAUX VIVANTS. 

OLYMPIA. 

GRAND SPORTING and MILITARY SHOW, at 2 and 
8p.m. CYCLING under N.C.U. Rules. Military Tourna- 
ment. Animated Pictures. Full Band of H.M. Scots 
Guards ; Riviere’s Celebrated Orchestra, and th> Olympia 





\ Orchestral Band. General Manager, Sir Augustus Harris. 
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CATALOGUES 
FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


promptly supplied on moderate terms 
CATALOGUES on application. 
DULAU & CO., 37, Sono Square. 





WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 


14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH, 


AND 
7, BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 
CATALOGUES post free on application, 


TH. WOHLLEBEN, 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER 
45, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 

Supplies all Forrren Booxs and Prrioprcats at the most 
moderate prices, 


Catalogues on application. 








On application for one stamp. 


HE INTERNATIONAL BOOKMARKET. 
Monthly List of the most important Publications issued by 
H. GREVEL & 0OO., 


nee of Foreign Books, 
33, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


Just out, No. 70. 


LBERT JACKSON & SON’S CATA- 


LOGUE of CHOICE, RARE, and STANDARD LIBR 
ROOKS, recently purchased, gratis and post free, 224, Great Porta 
Street, London, W. 

N.B.—Established nearly a Quarter of a Century. 





AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


.?: PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 


and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
presented by their Branch House in London for filling, onthe most 
favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA- 
TIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS — 
CATALOGU ES sent on application. 


IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 


NEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 


&c.—K ING, SELL & RAILTON, Limited, high-class Printers 
and Publishers 12, Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C., 
have specially-built Rotary and other fast Machines for printing 
illustrated or other Publications, and specially-built Machines for fast 
folding and covering 8, 16, 24, or 32-page Journals at one operation. 

5 a and assistance given tc anyone wishing to commence New 
Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices, free. Ad i 
and Publishing Departments conducted. ws emis 

Telephone 65121. Telegraph * Africanism, London.” 





ESTABLISHED 1851, 


B IRKBECEK BANK 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF perCENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 
repayable on demand : 


TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS. 
menthiy balenees, when not drawn below £100. on the minimum 


STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


For the enco' ment of Thrift the Bank receives small 
deposit and allows Interest monthly on each completed a —— 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 








BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 
EPPS'S 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COS OA. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 


COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 








THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY 
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LITERATURE. 


Woman under Monasticism. Chapters on 
Saint-lore and Oonvent Life between 
A.D. 500 and a.p. 1500. By Lina Ecken- 
stein. (Cambridge: University Press.) 


Tuts is a book which any one might be 
proud of having written. It is an example 
of what is becoming almost a new school in 
literature, the work of University women of 
the present day. We have here no un- 
worthy attempt to emulate the thoroughness 
of research, the impartial critical judgment, 
the scholarship of the best historical writers 
of the modern school. Miss Eckenstein has 
consulted the authorities, has read far 
and wide. She knows nearly all the books 
which have appeared on her subject in 
England and in Germany. She is equally 
at home in classical, medieval, and ecclesi- 
astical Latin, and thus is able to read the 
writings of the nuns themselves and the 
documents connected with the monasteries. 
She has, perhaps, taken her work a little 
too seriously ; she has neglected side-lights a 
little too much ; she has kept too fixedly to 
her own point of view, that of the woman of 
the new learning of the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century. Hence, though her in- 
dustry fs worthy of all praise, though many 
will be grateful for the information and the 
facts here brought together, yet the work 
will, we fear, never be popular with the 
multitude, however much it may be valued 
and enjoyed by professed students. 

The standpoint which Miss Eckenstein has 
taken has this disadvantage—whatever may 
be its counterbalancing advantages—that 
she looks at her subject too much from the 
outside: she never really gets within it, or 
sees the life of a nun as it must have 
appeared to a member of the community it- 
self. She tells, and tells well, of its products, 
of its results, the books and learning it pro- 
duced, the art needlework, the education. 
We have biographies, excellent though 
necessarily brief, of the chief abbesses and 
prioresses of the convents. We see how the 
type changes from the semi-barbaric scions 
of Frankish royalty, whose Christianity 
seems but as the snow on a volcano of 
wildest passion, then the genuine desire for 
learning awakened among British and 
Anglo-Saxon nuns, spreading on the Con- 
tinent through the Carolingian era, until it 
culminates in the nun Hrosvith of Gander- 
sheim. We have the convent as a school of 
education, especially for women of the higher 
classes ; then later on, as the possessions of 
the monastery increase, there is full scope 
for the powers of the capable, managing 
weman, as abbess, as farmer and land- 
owner, able to hold her own with lawyers 


and men of business, nay, sometimes against 
statesmen, or even against royalty itself. 
Then the arts and handicrafts of the con- 
vent are depicted, and the causes of their 
decline are sketched out; and so the 
story goes on until the eve of dissolution 


approaches, a process which Miss Eckenstein | 
shows to have begun before the time of the | 


Reformation. The injustice which the nuns 
met with, especially in England, is denounced 
from the recent works of Dom Gasquet and 
others ; but perhaps the narrative of greatest 
interest of this period is that of the two 
convents at Nuremburg, and the noble stand 
made by the Abbess Charitas Pirckheimer. 
These two burgher convents, one of Domi- 
nican, the other of Franciscan nuns, repre- 
sent almost the highest point of religious 
conventual mystic life. It is a pity that 
Franz Jostes’ Meister Eckhart (see the 
Acapremy, March 7) should have been pub- 
lished after, instead of before, Miss Ecken- 
stein had drawn her pleasing portrait—a 
companion picture might be so easily com- 
posed from its pages. 

On some portions of Miss Eckenstein’s 
work I must make some reserves. There is 
much truth in what she says,that Christianity 
in many cases absorbed earlier beliefs, that 
the Christian saint in some instances suc- 
ceeded to, or replaced, a heathen god or 
goddess, whose attributes were assumed. 
This I believe—I could add many instances 
to those here given ; but while fully allow- 
ing for these and similar facts, I do not 
see that Miss Eckenstein brings forward 
the least evidence to prove her theory, that 
later conventual corruption arose from the 
nunnery being the historical representative 
of the communities of ‘‘loose” women, or 
of the priestesses of Pagan goddesses, and 
that these foul acts were a reversion to an 
original type. If there have been occasional 
aberrations of this kind among the “ illumi- 
natae” or ‘‘ possessed,” we should attribute 
them either to simple viciousness or 
to hysteria, rather than to any historical 
descent from Pagan sensual rites. I cannot 
recall anything which bears out this con- 
tention. On p. 185 we read “of the 
system of mutual responsibility called 
feudalism.” The term ‘‘ mutual responsi- 
bility” is far more applicable to some of 
the systems which feudalism supplanted 
than to feudalism itself. So, too, the 
legal position of women over a great 
= of Europe was impaired instead of 

eing improved by the introduction of 
feudalism. In the House community a 
woman might be the elected head—her 
= and rights in the house were at 
east equal to those of a man; so in the 
districts where absolute primogeniture, 
male or female, prevailed, there the intro- 
duction of feudal male primogeniture was 
distinctly adverse to woman’s position as 
daughter, wife, or widow. Miss Eckenstein 
also passes over the evils of feudal ward- 
ship, protested against even in Magna 
Charta : these were surely a great incentive 
to the adoption of a conventual life. The 
comparative security or insecurity of the 
times had much to do with the attraction 
of monastic life at a given period. Nearly 
all the books written in monasteries in the 








fourteenth century bear the reflex of this 





feeling. The monastery is a relief from 
and a contrast to the turbulence of the 
world outside, and the peace found there 
excited the longing for the greater peace 
and security of heaven. Another ‘point 
which our author somewhat exaggerates 
is the social standing of nuns in the early 
period. It can hardly be true of Hrosvith, 
that “‘ the fact of her entering a nunnery is 
proof of her gentle birth” (p. 161). Granted 
that abbess, prioress, canoness, and 
superiors were often of noble, not unfre- 
quently even of royal birth, yet the bulk of 
the monastery cannot have belonged ex- 
clusively to these classes. Naturally we 
hear more of the rulers than of the ruled. 
The standpoint of Miss Eckenstein, looking 
at religion from the outside, though it may 
in some way aid impartiality, is not a hel 

towards a real insight into the conventua 

life. We meet with expressions such as 
‘the representatives of the Church,” “ the 
representatives of the Established Church,” 
used in opposition to monastic life, in a way 
which is startling to those who remember 
that in those ages monasticism was con- 
sidered the highest type of the Church’s 
life. This want of inuer sympathy hinders 
any living picture being given either of a 
nun’s avocations or of her aspirations. 
All that relates to the outward form of 
these is depicted and catalogued; but we 
do not get at the inner feeling. Take, for 
instance, what is said of writing, or rather 
calligraphy. The results, the MSS., the 
illuminations, are well described; but we 
have nothing to show the intense pride 
and pleasure that writing was then to the 
convent artist: how she loved and admired 
her own handiwork. The loving regard 
towards the art expressed by Paulinus of 
Perigueux was not peculiar to himself, when 
he speaks of the monastic rule 


‘* Exercere artem prohibet. conceditur unum 
scribendi studium, quod mentem oculosque 


manusque 


occupet atque uno teneat simul omnia puncto, 
aspectum uisu, cor sensibus, ordine dextram.”’ 
(De uita Martini ii. 120.) 


Such feelings of delight must have been 
still more intense in the case of artistic 
needlework and embroidery by nuns. So 
too with learning and scholastic ability. 
Miss Eckenstein does full justice to this on 
its literary side; but she misses the glow 
of religious feeling, the enraptured en- 
thusiasm, the ecstatic worship, the fervid 
aspirations which are sometimes found in 
conventual life. Tennyson’s ‘‘ St. Agnes’ 
Eve” is not merely an ideal, or impossible 
poetic fancy. What depth of loving emo- 
tion, what rapture has ever surpassed that 
of the hymns “Jesu, dulcis memoria,” 
“ Jesu, rex admirabilis,” ‘‘ Jesu, decus 
Angelorum,” long attributed to St. Bernard, 
now assigned to a Benedictine abbess of 
the fourteenth century? These hymns may 
represent the highest point attained by 
religious ecstacy, as the writings of the 
Nuremburg nuns represent the highest 
oint of intellectual religious mysticism ; 
but many would have power to feel and to 
cherish, and to love, and to make their own, 
that which the few alone had the power to 
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Moreover, there was a pleasurable, even 
a trivial side to conventual life that would 
bring contentment, if not more, to many. 
This is scarcely mentioned. The life of a 
nun, even when she had not the highest 
aspirations, was not necessarily a gloomy 
life, or an embittered existence ; there were 
many enjoyments in it. The Church festi- 
vals ari feasts were real festivals and feasts 
to them, evento the senses. Dancing, often 
semi-religious, the puerilia solemnia spoken 
of, the half-dramatic services, the making of 
acrostics, and centos of verse, these and 
tumerous other less intellectual recreations 
were at least as much a solace to life as the 
games of “ patience,” &c. are to unoccupied 
women now. If, as Sir Walter Scott 
sings : 
‘* A Christmas gambol oft could cheer 

The poor man’s heart through half the year.’’ 

(Marmion, Intro. Canto vi.) 

what must such festivals, and the pre- 
paration for them, have been to the inmates 
of a convent? The nun was often right 
proud of her skili in simples, of her garden 
of medicinal herbs. Pride in the linen 
closet, pride in the laundry, in the poultry 
yard would give honest satisfaction to duller 
natures. We have no room to pursue this 
further. Of course, there is another side 
to this picture. Where the demons of 
jealousy, of feminine spite and narrowness, 
of ennui, the cheerless round of devotional 
services to those who could not enter into 
the spirit of them, when worldliness did not 
yield to godliness, and the nun yearned for 
the pleasures of the world which she had 
left with regret or on compulsion, where 
the love of self-torture, of undue self- 
sacrifice, of exaggerated asceticism had its 
hold as it has on many a woman even in 
ordinary life, where worse spirits entered 
in and dwelt there, and the nun became 
‘* possessed,”’ there the convent must have 
been almost a hell upon earth. Corruptio 
optimt pessima, But such cases were rare. 
Even though she failed, the true nun felt 
her vocation to be above that of all others. 
All secular vocations were imperfect, hers 
was the only perfect one. Others had to 
follow Christ’s commands, she the Counsels 
of Perfection. 

Our authoress has been unfortunate in 
having taken up the more difficult part of 
her task first. It is much harder to draw 


a picture of conventual life in England and 
Germany, where the life has been in- 
terrupted and the traditions almost lost, 
than in the South of Europe, where there 
is a continuous succession and an unbroken 


tradition. The very success of a monastic 
institution brings with it the almost cer- 
tainty of failure, when they who had 
renounced all property become rich, they 
whose mission was only to serve have 
servants of their own. This and more 
than this is true; and yet the standpoint 
from which monasticism is regarded only 
as a thing of the past is, we are persuaded, 
a mistaken one, There are more nuns 
now than ever: more religious orders of 
women have been founded in the nine- 





teenth century than in any equal period 
before. Perchance, the enthusiasm for 
humanity may have a larger place in these | 


enthusiasm for God was the almost exclusive 
aim. And, perhaps, as more and more 
women enter into professional and educa- 
tional life, and their competition increases 
the intensity of the struggle for life, the old 
longings to escape this ‘struggle, the old 
needs for some kind of monastic life may 
again arise, and these communities may 
re-appear in slightly changed forms. 

I have freely pointed out where I think 
Miss Eckenstein has not done justice to 
herself ; she has not paid sufficient attention 
to the graces of style, she has read almost 
too much about her subject without having 
sufficiently studied it from the life. Yet 
all students will receive her work with 
gratitude; it is a book that should have its 
place in all ecclesiastical libraries ; it will be 
valued by the historian ; but it will hardly 
be popular, as it might easily have been 
made—a book to be found in the boudoir or 
on the reading table of every woman who 
would take an interest in the lives) of her 
sisters in the past. The writer has deliber- 
ately chosen a less numerous audience. 

Wentworth WEssTER. 








SOME VOLUMES OF VERSE. 


Leviore Plectro. By Alfred Cochrane. 
(Longmans. ) 


Sung by Siz. By S. K. Cowan, J. H. 
Cousins, W. M. Knox, L. J. McQuilland, 
W. T. Anderson, and J. J. Pender. 
(Belfast: Aickin.) 


The Hermit. A Legend. By Prince Ilia 
Chavchavadze. ‘Translated from the 
Georgian by Marjory Wardrop. (Bernard 
Quaritch.) 

Day-dreams. 
mans.) 

Post-mortem, and Other Poems. By Reginald 
A. Beckett. (Rixon & Arnold.) 


WuATEvER may be the conditions of mercy 
in the year eighteen hundred and ninety-six, 
we do not propose to question ; but, to our 
thinking, it is sufficiently manifest that the 
quality of versical fun is strained to a 
dangerous degree. Rhymers with a true 
claim upon our merriment are rarer than 
argon. The lovers of labels would have us 
believe that we are possessed of modern 
Wordsworths, Matthew Arnolds, Belgian 
Shaksperes, and American Rossettis; but 
even their courageous christening stops 
short of pointing out to us the Praed or the 
Calverley of to-day. Ifwe ask, where are 
the lyrical exponents of side-splitting 
jocosity, faithful echo makes for us her 
customary response. Before going any 
farther we may remark that, while deploring 
the absence of a topmost wag, we run 
the risk of overlooking the efforts of those 
who come nearest to that gay humour which 
we grieve to see in a state of decline, if not 
collapse. If our own good sense cannot 
rescue us from the error of subscribing to 
a vicious generality, surely Leviore Plectro, 
Mr. Alfred Cochrane’s latest gift of light 
verse, is well adapted to save us from a 
sweeping condemnation, as well as to plant 
in us the seed of hope. Not many months 
have passed since the author of Leviore 


By Alfred Gurney. (Long- 


foundations than in the older ones, where! //ectro gave us opportunities for pleasure 





———e 


by means of a of another little 
volume, devoted, as this one is, to the ex- 
pression of a merry spirit. To us it seems 
that Mr. Cochrane’s aptitude for neatly 
turning into verse whatever strikes his 
fancy as suitable food for fun grows more 
and more marked, while every stanza in 
the book now before us proves that he is 
able to control his prankish moods. A close 
examination of all these poems has failed to 
detect any signs of laxity or vulgarity. Mr. 
Cochrane is a gentleman first and a wit 
afterwards, a condition which is too often 
reversed by such weak characters as are 
willing to lose their self-respect for the 
sake of marrying mirth and uncleanliness 
—a horrible union. 

With so lavish a hand has Mr. Cochrane 
inserted plums for extraction by the Jack 
Horners of the reading public, that it is a 
baffling matter to decide what proofs of his 
bounty to prefer before others. After many 
regrets for neglected examples of sparkling 
oddity, we quote the two first stanzas from 
** The Minor Poet’s Apology” : 


*€ Could I but deem myself inspired, 
Or owner of a fancy fired 
By sparks, unwittingly acquired 
From Heliconian flame, 
The Muse, whoever she might be, 
Who had, with motives hard to see, 
Incautiously ignited me, 
Would justly share the blame. 
** Had I occasion to suspect, 
Or with complacence to reflect, 
That I were destined to erect 
A work outlasting Time ; 
If this were to the public known, 
I might perhaps be left alone, 
As one with reasons of his own, 
For bursting into rhyme.” 


Mr. Cochrane spares a few moments for 
cricket and golf. No past, present, or future 
singer of the national game ever did or ever 
will beat ‘‘The Enthusiast’s Love-Song.” 
The reason is not hard to seek. 


Not many weeks ago, while concerned 
with an oblong book which came to us full 
of the warbliog of half-a-dozen poets, we 
expressed a fear that the example set by 
Mr. Barlow and his five comrades would 
soon cause imitators to spring up. The 
volume before us is a very rapid confirma- 
tion, so much so that it may possibly have 
an origin wholly independent of its prede- 
cessor, though in these paragraphing days 
an author’s intention is often bartered for 
half-a-crown by an injudicious acquaint- 
ance. ‘Truth to tell, we are not at all 
exhilarated by} these bands of singers ; 
and we may say, without resorting to 
excessive severity, that neither the first 
nor the second collection of rhymers has 
justified its gregarious character. If we were 
compelled to make a choice, we should throw 
in our lot with Mr. Barlow’s array rather 
than with Mr. Cowan’s. It may be brutally 
candid, but we are really obliged to give it as 
our opinion that very few valuable qualities 
have been used for the outpouring of the 
songs in Sung by Siz. Full of hope, full of 
patience, full of the knowledge that unkind 
motives are often imputed to versifiers who 
review versifiers, we have searched this 
volume for levely verses, or lines, or ideas, 
even though these last may have failed to 
secure treatment fitting their native worth, 
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All our hunting has been invain. We have 
drawn six covers, only to prove each one of 
them blank. This does not mean that Sung 
by Siz is wholly devoid of prettiness, good 
intentions, and facile echoes ; but six singers 
should combine for dignified results, not for 
unimportant ejaculations in metre. We 
cannot help wondering what the editor has 
been about. Why did he not request Mr. 
McQuilland to regret his absence from 
Bohemia in better verses than these ? 
** Then the outbursts of laughter Homeric, 
When eack free-lance of palette and pen, 
Would discourse with the grace of a Garrick, 
And the wit was a king among men ! 
o — * * 
** Lost land of Bohemia, we mourn you, 
Despond and desire and deplore ; 
Though the pride of the Philistine scorn you, 
Lotos- » what a glamour you bore! ”’ 
Again, why did he not speak seriously 
to Mr. Anderson about his heavy com- 
pounds? How could he admit the last 
stanza of “The Last Waltz Together ” ? 
** So, Sweet, when your heart on mine repores, 
I shall never question Fate as to whether 
’T were best that our lives had died with the roses. 
Locked soul to soul in our last waltz together.”’ 
We own to curiosity with regard to his 
reason for printing this : 
‘* Adieux are all damp with the dew, 
The butterfly rises in price ; 
The sick moon shines in parallel lines, 
And gets geometrically nice. 
The tears of the weeping willows 
Start off by a fast express ; 
The night-birds call, and leave their cards, 
And everything’s in a mess— 
As the shady twilight deepens.’’ 


If the above stanza, is not enough to 
turn the milk of human kindness sour, 
what is? We yield to nobody in our 
enjoyment of good nonsensical verses; but 
when Mr Knox endeavours to palm off 
such stuff upon us, we feel it our right to 
protest with warmth. If the six gentlemen 
under review decide to band together again 
for the purpose of submitting their songs 
to public notice, we hope with heartiness 
that by being stern critics of themselves 
they will relieve us from the unpleasant 
task of meeting them with severity. 


The Hermit could not well be simpler. It 
tells the tale of a recluse who lived in the 
mountains satisfied to watch the sun rise 
and set, and to wait inactive for the coming 
of death. Although Miss Wardrop does 
not appear to have learned from the noble 
author whether into his relation of this 
legend he has woven a symbvulic meaning, 
she assumes, and with good reason, that 
the hermit is intended to represent 
Medievialism. One day the lonely man 
was visited by a belated shepherdess, who 
was full of the activities, the joys, and the 
eager thirst of life. She stands, as we may 
well imagine, for the Renaissance, which 
reached Georgia long after it had invaded 
the West. In the presence of this bright 
shepherdess, the hermit felt moved to 
renounce his dull round, to go out into the 
midst of his fellow creatures, and ache and 
smile with them; for after her coming 
one of two things was imperative: either 
he must emerge from his retirement, 
or else die. The old state was im- 
possible. Prince Chavchavadze, the poet, 


novelist, and editor, has told his slight 
story in an admirable manner, without ex- 
travagant rhetoric and without tiresome 
digressions. As we are totally ignorant of 
even the Georgian alphabet, we are not 
prepared to pass judgment upon Miss 
Wardrop’s translation ; but as these twenty- 
eight stanzas read remarkabiy well, we are 
encouraged to infer excellence in her 
rendering of the original. Particularly 
welcome is her brief preface, for by it we 
are enabled to get a bird’s-eye view of a 
remarkable personality. 


A few paragraphs farther back we were 
lamenting that good books of humorous verse 
were rare inthe extreme. But if the jocose 
muse is nowadays chary of excellence, it 
must be granted that her sacred sister is by 
no means bountiful, a fact which does not 
encourage a reviewer when he picks up a 
collection of devout poems; for nothing is 
more peculiarly irritating than goody-goody 
verse which is absolutely devoid of poetical 
fibre. The book now before us, Day-dreams 
by name, is, for the most part, a collection 
of pieces breathing such virtues as are 
proper to their spirit. It was not without 
trepidation that we took up the Rev. Alfred 
Gurney’s contribution to song, for can it be 
accounted a marvel if a burnt child dreads 
the fire? Too often and too heavily have 
we suffered from would-be wags as well as 
from utterly uninspired writers of hymns. 
On the present occasion, however, we live 
under lucky stars, for both Mr. Cochrane 
and Mr. Gurney have done much to restore 
us to a feeling of confidence. It is evident 
that the author of Day-dreams is not bounded 
on one side by the font, on the other by the 
pulpit. He would, indeed, be a man of 
dull vision who could not perceive that Mr. 
Gurney is able to rise superior to narrow 
rulings. He has the open heart, the wide- 
spreading charity of one content to regulate 
his life by the Sermon on the Mount; and 
in his songs he makes his mental attitude 
clear to all but the blind. In all of these 
poems the genial priest is apparent, if, 
indeed, it is no fallacy that a man may be 
judged from his work. As an example of 
worthy simplicity we quote ‘‘ The Music of 
Ash Wednesday” : 

** Winter days are sad and dark, 
All the world seems withering ; 
Yet the Spring is coming. Hark! 
Birds begin to sing. 
** Suneet ecarcely brings a blush— 
Scarce a smile the dawn of day ; 
Still the Spring is coming. Hush! 
Men and women pray. 
** Once again wide open stand 
Portals of another Lent ; 


Let us enter, hand in hand, 
With a fixed intent 
** Very simply to accept 
Whatsoe’er His Hands dispense, 
Who, a sinless Mourner, wept 
Tears of penitence. 


** To His Cross again we turn ; 
Love thereat her chalice fills, 
Till her weeping eyes discern 
Daybreak on the hills. 
** Hush ! the spirit-voices pray ; 
Hark ! the spirit-voices sing ; 
Nearer draws our Easter Day— 
God’s eternal Spring.” 


Mr. Gurney is far from being a remark- 





able poet; but he has something to say, 





a 


and he knows how to present it. We 
feel sure that his object will have been 
attained if by a single verse he may happen 
to convey comfort to a sorrowful heart. Of 
this success we believe him to be certain. 


We cannot bring this article toa close 
without making a few remarks upon Post- 
mortem, @ book which bears many signs of 
an impulsive and poetical nature. Scattered 
here and there throughout its pages are 
verses deserving of a warm welcome, and it 
is much to be regretted that a writer of Mr. 
Beckett’s stamp should have allowed so 
large a share of prose to mingle with his 
poetry. If Post-mortem is Mr. Beckett's 
first attempt to win the public ear, as we 
suspect it to be, we shall not fail to be on 
the watch for his second volume. We 
detect a rather violent spirit in the poem 
which gives the book its title, though the 
author would probably prefer us to describe 
him as moved by generous heat. Without 
stopping to discuss phrases, we may remark 
that Mr. Beckett will best help his cause by 
fightirg shy of excess. Dignity soon suffers 
oben exaggeration gets loose. 

Norman GALE. 








The Curiosities of Impecuniosity. By H. G, 


Somerville. (Bentley.) 


In those portions of this volume where the 
pen has followed the work of the scissors, 
there are so many unpardonable faults of 
construction that, with the most excellent 
material, the author has not succeeded in 
producing a good book. 

Yet how very interesting is the theme? 
The poverty of great men! Why use the 
word impecuniosity ?—‘‘ An ill phrase! A 
vile phrase!” There is a romance, a 
certain dignity even in “poverty.” Many 
have overcome it; many more have been 
overcome of it—dying unhonoured and 
unknown. Some it has disciplined into 
virtue, others it has goaded into crime. But 
the records of this warfare are always 
interesting. The same subtle charm lingers 
around the memories of brave Johnson in 
his poor threadbare coat, and of weak 
Chatterton subdued by adversity in the 
very bloom of youth. 

The book opens with a portion of one of 
Lamb’s essays, wherein he tells of his own 
poverty modestly and tenderly, with a touch 
of such lightness and delicacy that it 
suggests to one’s mind the quiet tones and 
quaint traceries of the old china he loved to 
collect. Elia’s cousin Bridget makes the 
following reflections : 


“Then, do you remember our pleasant walks 
to Enfield and Potters Bar and Waltham, when 
we had a holiday—holidays and all other fun are 
gone, now we are rich—and the little hand- 
basket in which I used to deposit our day’s fare 
of savoury cold lamb and salad—and how 
you would pry about at noontide for some 
decent house where we might go in and 
produce our store, only paying for the ale you 
must call for, and speculate upon the looks of 
the landlady, and whether she was likely to 
allow us a table-cloth, and wish for such another 
honest hostess as Isaac Walton has described 
many @ time on the banks of the Lea when he 
went a-fishing, and sometimes they would 
prove obliging enough, and sometimes they 
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would look grudgingly upon us; but we had 
cheerful looks still for one another, and would 
eat our plain fare savourily, scarcely grudging 
Piscator his Trout Hall. Now, when we go 
out a day’s pleasuring, which is seldom, more- 
over, we ride part of the way, and go into 
a fine inn, and order the best of dinners, never 
debating the expense, which, after all, never 
has half the relish of those chance country snaps 
where we were at the mercy of uncertain usage 
and a precarious welcome.” 


Mr. Somerville would alter the aphorism of 
Samuel Smiles, ‘‘ Nothing sharpens a man’s 
wits like poverty,” by substituting for 
“ poverty’ ‘impecuniosity,” because to 
his mind the former term expresses chronic, 
the latter temporary, want. A little reflec- 
tion will show that there is neither warrant 
nor necessity for such a distinction; for, 
while a man’s faculties remain unimpaired, 
his poverty can never be said to be per- 
manent; while, on the other hand, no 
impecuniosity at all worthy of mention can 
with certainty be spoken of as temporary. 

The book treats of the impecuniosities 
of authors, of painters, of actors, and other 
public characters—a wide field, which must 
necessarily have involved no slight research. 

In the chapter entitled ‘‘ Impecuniosities 
of the Great,” the story is told of Erskine’s 
first opportunity of making a great speech, 
and how he had risen to the occasion. When 
asked afterwards how he had done it, he 
replied: ‘‘I fancied I could feel my little 
children plucking at my robe and saying : 
‘Now, father, is the time to get us 
bread!’” 

Franklin wandered homeless through the 
streets of Philadelphia, munching a great 
roll of bread ; a young girl, standing at her 
door, saw him and laughed, thinking what 
a ridiculous figure he cut. Afterwards that 
girl became his wife. His first experiments 
in electricity were ridiculed by the wise- 
acres of the day. ‘‘ The peopte asked: ‘ Of 
what use is it?’ To which he replied: 
‘What is the use of a child? It may 
become a man some day.’” 

It was, I have heard, a proud boast of 
Sir Humphry Davy that his greatest dis- 
covery was the discovery of Michael Faraday. 
It was through the kind «ffices of the former 
that the latter obtained a post in the labora- 
tory of the Royal Institution. The early life 
of Faraday was a hard struggle. By re- 
ducing, for many days, his humble meals to 
still humbler dimensions, he had been able 
to purchase a long covetedielectrical machine 
for 4s. 6d. This machine he used in experi- 
ments which led to some of his great 
discoveries. 

One could hardly expect that the subject 
of impecuniosity could be touched upon 
without a mention being made of its Irish 
victims, or votaries, or probationers—for 
the subject is capable of being considered in 
many aspects. The most beautiful Gunnings 
were at one time in great financial difficul- 
ties. The story of the Gunning sisters has 
been so often told, that the writer is not to 
be blamed for condensing it as much as 
possible; but in this endeavour the follow- 
ing nonsensical statement has been pro- 
duced: ‘She died in October, 1760, of 
consumption, the result of artificial aids to 
beauty, which in her case were utterly un- 
necessary.” 





The following fact is recorded of Loder, a 
celebrated musical composer : 

‘One evening when leaving his lodgings with a 
friend named Jay, for the purpose of enjoying 
& quiet little dinner at Simpson’s, he received 
an ominous tap on the shoulder from one of 
those individuals whose attentions are not 
appetising, since without you can settle the little 
—— they require your immediate atten- 

on.” 

For a specimen of English as it ought not 
to be written the above is — 
The italics are my own, and the er may 
determine what happened to Jay. 

An interesting volume might some day be 
written upon “ Ouriosities of English.” It 
is, of course, unworthy of a critic’s calling 
to notice mere slips of grammar which may 
creep into the best work, but it is a 
different matter when they are to be 
found on almost every But when 
an author takes upon himself to correct 
a line written by another, and the effect is 
mere redundancy, it is almost one’s bounden 
duty to comment upon it. John Stow, 
the antiquary, was so poor in his latter 
years that he petitioned James the First for 
a licence to collect alms for himself, which 
petition was granted by letters patent. 

‘The terms in which this permit was set 
forth (‘to ask, gather, and take alms of all our 
loving subjects’) were scarcely correct; that 
is to say, ‘to ask, gather, and take alms of all 
our loving subjects who will give,’ would have 
been more complete. 


It would be well for our literature if the 
fine shades of meaning in words were as 
well known now as in the days of James 
the First. 

The want of language sufficiently well 

chosen to express accurately the ideas of the 
writer, may have led me to misinterpret 
the drift of the following judgment upon 
Thackeray :— 
‘Therefore a degree of hardness and cruelty 
in the rigid and virtuous superiority of this 
great writer, who, happily born in a more 
refined and purer time, so magnifies the vices 
of the unfortunate dead, in order to lessen the 
pity and respect which their greatness won 
for them.” 

To charge the most kind and sympathetic 
of modern writers with hardness and cruelty 
is 80 preposterous that there is no necessity 
to do more than quote it. But granted, for 
the sake of argument, that he was hard 
and cruel, what earthly object could he 
have had in warring against the dead: 
in deliberately attempting to lessen the 
‘pity and respect which their greatness 
won for them.” The most charitable thing 
to suppose is that Thackeray’s censor had 
some other ideas in his mind than those he 
has succeeded in conveying to an ordinary 
reader. Did Thackeray ever deny ‘that 
there was any lack of goodwill or kindness 
towards men of genius in this country, or 
that they often failed to meet with generous 
and helping hands in the time of their 
necessity?” He never made such an 
absurd statement. On the contrary, he 
says, in his lecture on Goldsmith : 


‘‘Nobody knows, and I daresay Goldsmith’s 
buoyant temper kept no account of all the 
pains which he endured during the early period 
of his literary career. Should any man of 





letters in our day have to bear up against such, 
heaven grant he may come out of the period of 
misfortune with such a pure heart as that 
which Goldsmith obstinately bore in his breast. 
The insults which he had to submit to are 
shockin = Sie oe ese, Oe 
satire, brutal malignity perverting com- 
monest motives an actions; he had his share 
of these, and one’s anger is roused at reading 
of them, as it is at seeing a woman insulted or 
a child assaulted, at the notion that a creature 
so very gentle and weak and full of love should 
have had to suffer so.” 


Thackeray honoured so much the pro- 
fession of letters that he thought it deroga- 
tory for its members to cant and cry in the 
market-place about the great world’s in- 
gratitude. He knew that there was no 
royal road to fame—that success can be 
won only after much toil and tribulation. 
The public he i to be often slow, 
blundering, and stupid; but never inten- 
tionally unjust. Very often those who have 
not succeeded, and who go abroad pro- 
claiming their fancied wrongs, are like the 
man in Hood’s clever picture who went 
about the house crying, ‘‘I smell fire!” 
while the tassel of his own night-cap was 
smouldering. 

Grorce NEWOooMEN. 





— 





St. Patrick's Purgatory, Lough Derg. By 
the Rev. Dr. Canon O’Connor, P.P., of 
the Diocese of Ologher, (Dublin: James 
Duffy.) 


Ir is with a feeling one part pleasure 
and three parts pain that an Irish- 
woman reads the interesting book which 
Canon O'Connor has compiled in connexion 
with the legend in which Dante found 
material for a superb poem and Calderon 
material for an exquisite play. Delighting 
as it is to know that, before Dante had 
penned a line of his Divine Comedy, there 
was current in Ireland, whence it had gone 
out into all lauds, the story of one to whom 
had been granted a vision of purgatory and 
hell and heaven, it is most saddening to 
reflect that this marvellous tradition should 
have had to travel from Ireland to Italy 
and to Spain to find poets able and willing 
to show by their treatment of it that, 
in literature as in life, love can trans- 
pose to form and dignity. It must remain 
a subject of regret with Irishmen of 
whatever religion that the most notable 
among Ireland’s own writers on the 
subject of St. Patrick’s purgatory—the 
richly gifted William Oarleton—should have 
made of it merely matter for mirth. The 
laughing philosopher is, under certain 
conditions, a person not to be despised ; but 
when he runs the rig upon his country’s 
altars, he is guilty of the profanation of ill- 
taste, to give to his crime the gentlest name 
which can be applied to it. 

Canon O’Connor gives in his book an 
English version of the St. Patrick’s 
purgatory story, as contained in that famous 
medieval compilation known as ‘ The 
Golden Legend.” This story forms part 
of chap. ix. of the Canon’s book, and 
will be read with joy, if only for the 
matchless phrase which is employed in the 
description of the pilgrim in hell, agonised 
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to the point of essness — “‘ he 
expressed the name of Jesus in his heart.” 

To Canon O’Connor’s style it is impossible 
to accord high praise. To be quite truthful 
concerning it, it is dry as biscuit. A 
typical sentence is this: “At length, 
per varios casus, we reached the anxiously 
sought hill.” A blunder—it is not easy to 
find a blunder in this book—is hailed with 
pleased surprise. Here is one: ‘‘A numerous 
colony of rabbits ...as they skip about in 
every direction contribute not a little ‘ to 
lend enchantment to the scene.’” The 
learned writer of St. Patrick's Purgatory is 
here under the impression that he is quoting 
Campbell; but that is a mistake. He 
uses words which are not to be found in 
Campbell or in any other poet. He is fond 
of quoting from poets; and one who, like 
the present writer, welcomes the sight of 
prose interspersed with poetry, will not 
disapprove of this trait in him. 

A word must be said of the ecclesiastical 
bias of this book. That a Romish Church- 
man wrote it is a fact not obtruded upon 
every page, but it is obtruded upon 
pages containing phrasing such as this: 
“The arch impostor, Mahomet”’—‘'Hallam, 
a very prejudiced writer ””—‘ the so-called 
Reformation of the sixteenth century.” 
That there is not more of this sort of thing is 
attributable to the fact that the writer is an 
Irishman, to which fact also is attributable 
the circumstance that we come upon a 
sentence such as this: ‘‘Through the air 
rustled an indescribable harmony, as if all 
the fishes in the lake were chanting in 
chorus their matin melody.” It is not 
usual for fishes to chant, but this 
sentence is not 4 as a specimen 
of the usual. t is a specimen of 
the occasional, as it is to be met with in 
Irish work. There are people whom it will 
offend, and there are others—I wish to 
rank myself with these others—whom it 
will gladden to their hearts’ Irish inner- 
most. 

The book is supplied with a preface, and 
he who reads the preface and the book will 
note that the Bishop of Clogher and the 
Canon of Clogher are not entirely at one 
in regard to the signs of the times. 


‘** In these days of awakened fervour,”’ writes 
the Bishop in his preface,* ‘‘ when the pilgrim 
spirit has been so amazingly revived in the 
Church, and when so many annually leave 
Ireland, journeying to far-off shrines, to 
Lourdes, Paray-de-Monial, La Salette, and 
others, we deem it not unreasonable to remind 
such persons that there exists within the 
boundaries of this diocese a sanctuary no less 
venerable and holy, and of greater antiquity 
and celebrity, a sanctuary which is not only 
one of the proudest glories of this diocese, but 
one of the brightest of the religious institutions 
of Ireland.” 

** In an age of scepticiam and unbelief,” writes 
the Canon in his book, “‘ itis refreshing to turn 
aside from the busy paths of the world, in order 
to contemplate the sanctuaries of religion and 
the holy shrines of pilgrimage, round which are 
encircled the most sacred associations and the 
most venerable traditions.” 


This difference of opinion among doctors 
is portentous. Meanwhile the book, re- 








* Italics mine, here and in the next paragraph. 


ed merely as a contribution to literature, 
is full of information of the most valuable 
description, and information not always 
to be procured easily elsewhere. ‘“‘ What are 
termon-crosses?” is a question that was 
asked lately. ‘I do not know,” was the 
answer. ‘ Lookin Chambers.” Chambers 
was consulted in vain. Canon O’Connor 
will not be consulted in vain. What termon- 
crosses are is one of the many things told in 
his book, which should be furnished with an 
alphabetical index, should be bound more 
in keeping with its quiet and learned 
character, should not contain American 
spelling (vide ‘‘centered,”’ on p. 86), and, 
to sum up, should be on the bookshelf of 
every loving student of Ireland’s history 
and traditions. 

Exsa D’ Esterre-KeEe.ina. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Years that the Locust hath Eaten. By 
Annie E. Holdsworth. (Heinemann.) 


The Lost Stradivarius. By J. Meade Falkner. 
(Blackwoods. ) 

White Sand. The Story of a Dreamer and 
his Dream. By M. E. Balfour. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 


A Man's Foe. By E. H. Strain. 
(Ward Lock & Bowden.) 


On the Verge of Two Worlds, By G. L. 
Banbury. (Tower Publishing Oo.) 


In a Hollow of the Hills, By Bret Harte. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 

The Expedition of Captain Flick. By Fergus 
Hume. (Jarrold.) 

Faldar, the Oft Born. By George Griffith. 
(OC. Arthur Pearson.) 


Miss AnniE E. Hotpsworts has written a 
story of conspicuous merit. Its pathos has 
the true ring about it; its characters are 
real; its subject-matter has been derived 
from life. It tells the story of struggling 
persons belonging to the artistic professions 
who live at Regent’s- buildings near the 
Euston-road. They are poor and shabby ; 
the good things of this world are not 
theirs, but their hearts are of gold. The 
heroine, Priscilla Momerie, is a beautiful 
girl, possessing undeveloped powers akin to 
genius. She is mated to a selfish, vain 
creature, who thinks himself a genius. He 
dreams all day of the work he is going 
to give to the world ; but he does nothing. 
He can talk though, and talk brilliantly, 
and he manages to impress the outside 
world in his favour. There is one, how- 
ever, Stephen Malden, a young painter, 
who sees through the fraud, and estimates 
this bombast at its true worth. He pities 
and loves the girl-wife, but honourably 
keeps his own counsel. Priscilla has real 
literary ability, though her husband ignores 
it, and permits her to scrub, pot-boil, and 
kill herself to provide the bare necessities 
of life. Gertrude Tennant, a young girl 
singer, has also a keen perception of 
the true state of the case as regards 
Momerie and his wife. She loves 
Malden; and, before Priscilla’s beauty 
and suffering came hetween them, he had 
loved her. Gertrude is too large and 


In 3 vols. 





also too moral to take advantage of Priscilla. 
She loves the unhappy wife, and forgives 
her for having unwittingly stepped between 
her and the man who could have made her 
happy. In course of time Priscilla knows 
that she is to have the solace which alone 
can make recompense to a woman unsatis- 
factorily mated. She increases her exertions 
that she may be able to support the child, 
and that it may not suffer vicariously. She 
tries to keep bright and happy, hoping that 
her baby may be blessed with a merry heart. 
But it is of no avail; the childis born weak 
and sickly, and Momerie resents its birth. 
Priscilla adores it, and for her sake Malden 
also loves it. Soon the husband’s con- 
stitutional weakness ends in paralysis. His 
slothful nature induces him to accept the 
affliction complacently : he can now see his 
wife toil and slave free from reproach. 
Morally he becomes the murderer of his 
own child. The way of this is told admir- 
ably. Indeed, the story throughout is an 
excellent piece of narrative, and its char- 
acterisation is distinctly above the average. 
Miss Holdsworth is original and capable, 
and she has written a notable novel. 


If Mr. J. Meade Falkner can sustain 
the high standard he has reached in The 
Lost Stradivarius, he is certain to take a high 
place among modern romancists. But it is 
true to say, of what is presumably his first 
attempt, that it suffers from the common 
fault of inexperienced story-tellers, It is 
unduly drawn out, and drags very much 
toward the end. Nevertheless Mr. Falkaer’s 
effort does not fall short of achievement. 
He writes with distinction ; and his style is 
that of a man who instinctively, and also 
through the rigorous training he has im- 
posed upon himself, knows that the greatest 
works of art result from repressing the 
creative faculty rather than from allowing 
it full play. Sir John Maltravers chances 
to discover in his rooms a lost Stradivarius 
which many years before had belonged to 
an evil man named Adrian Hope. The dis- 
covery is fraught with fatal consequences. 
The spirit of Hope enters into, or at all 
events controls, his own, with the result that 
his nature is perverted. The idea in itself 
is, of course, too hackneyed to be fanciful ; 
but everything depends, in such themes, 
upon the treatment; and it is upon his 
treatment we must cordially congratulate 
Mr. Meade Falkner. 


Miss Balfour’s delineation of the light 
woman of society as personified in Sylvia 
Carpenter is distinctly to be commended. 
She has painted the type to the life, though 
obviously in these days she had no difficulty 
in procuring abundance of models. Sylvia 
is as unstable and shiftless as white sand ; 
she has mistaken her mé¢ier, which is clearly 
not for the home. Presently, out of sheer 
good-nature, rather than from deliberate 
vice, one of the men with whom she 
flirts consents to run away with her. 
The “poor devil” is to be pitied almost 
as much as the husband, who ultimately, 
also out of sheer good-nature, takes 
her back. He is a strong man, generous 
and philosophic; and he feels that this 
pretty, weak, pleasure-loving little woman 
needs his protection. All this is exceedingly 
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well done. Adam Carpenter’s magnanimity 
has its counterpart in Olaire Kent-Oraven’s, 
who, loving a man, to her knowledge and 
by his own confession incapable of fidelity, 
marries him that she may, in some measure, 
protect him from himself. The largeness 
and wholesomeness of this book would make 
it acceptable; its author has, however, 
vivacity, directness, and she marshals her 
characters and presents her incidents skil- 
fully. There are, too, some excellent and 
dramatically conceived scenes in the book. 


The author of 4 Man’s Foes, presumably a 
lady, relates, with spirit and with no small 
measure of literary skill, the story of the 
hardships and privations endured by the 
citizens of Derry during the memorable 
siege of 1689. The book is full of adven- 
ture ; and sometimes the incidents it narrates 
are set forth naturally and convincingly. 
The heroic service performed for Oaptain 
Hamilton by his devoted wife, whereby 
that officer’s life is saved, is among these 
effective incidents. The condition of Derry 
during the siege is brought before us 
with great vividness, and picturesque effect 
is not secured at the expense of fidelity to 
fact. The story deserves to achieve that 
heaven of good books—a cheap edition. 


Mr. Lethbridge Banbury’s romance is 
not lacking in interest: in fact, as a tale of 
adventure, it is distinctly successful. The 
hero has run away to sea, and by accident 
finds himself one of the crew of a slaver 
which, starting from Gravesend, takes him 
far up the Sierre Leone river to the slave 
factory of Don Cesar D’ Astonias y Hernandez. 
Here he saves the life of Don Cesar’s 
daughter, Mercedes. He loves the fair 
Seiiorita; but his suit is not approved by 
the father, who, hoping that he will be 
destroyed, sends him with presents to the 
chief of the Fulah nation. Here he strikes 
up a strong friendship with Garunah, the 
Fodi of Ba’fodi; the two men become 
‘blood brothers,” going through the cere- 
mony of mixing their blood. Then follows 
a series of stirring adventures—battles, 
alligator fights, and all manner of blood- 
curdling business. This is not said to the 
disparagement of the book, which is well 
written and interesting. By the way, 
Don Oesar administers an exceedingly 
adroit blow at British inconsistency in the 
matter of the slave trade at the time (1809), 
which the hero finds it difficult to answer. 


Mr. Bret Harte’s romance is really be- 
ginning to pall upon us, though we are 
sorry to say it. Jn a Hollow of the Hills 
starts well ap a but it disappoints ex- 
pectation. No doubt this is largely due to 
the fact that, on seeing Mr. Bret Harte’s 
name on the title-page, our expectations 
ran high. In brief, this tale is another 
Bret Harte and water. Nevertheless, we 
would rather drink Bret Harte diluted than 
many other fictional beverages in their 
unsophisticated purity. 


Mr. Fergus Hume's latest story is 
“excellent fooling” of its kind; but 
he makes extravagant demands upon 
the credulity of the reader, especially in 
these days, when the School Board has made 
all of us so unconscionably well-informed. 





Hence we are forced to ask ourselves, against 
our will, where and what is the island 
whereon Mr. Hume audaciously plants his 
colony of blacks ruled over by a Greek 
dynasty descended from Hesperus, a refugee 
from the island of Cytherea. Hesperus 
had taken with him a statue of Venus by 
Praxiteles. A certain Captain Flick gets 
wind of this statue and thinks he would 
like to possess it. He doesnot get the 
statue after all, but his party almost lose a 
beautiful young woman, Bertha Greenvile, 
who was with them. The kings of the 
island have been in the habit of abstracting 
a Greek woman from the island of Cytherea 
to keep the strain oftheir blood pure, and 
poor Bertha nearly has to do duty for the 
Greek maiden who does not chance to be 
forthcoming. 


Impossible in another way, for it is 
avowedly romance, Mr. George Griffiths’s 
Valdar, the Oft Born, is scarcely equal to 
his Outlaws of the Air. Nevertheless, he 
has presented his tale of Valdar, re- 
incarnated in various ages and various 
guises, skilfully and attractively. After the 
fall of the Tower of Babel, which he saw, 
he passes some two thousand undisturbed 
years sleeping in the Assyrian desert. He 
is with the Phoenicians, with Solomon, 
Cleopatra, and Caesar, and is witness of 
the Crucifixion. Then he is a Crusader, and, 
indeed, he manages to turn up at most 
occasions of supreme importance, Trafalgar 
and Waterloo included. While Valdar is 
constantly re-born, so he meets a woman who 
is all in all to him at every stage of his 
career; but whether she is supposed to be 
the same woman or a soul showing its 
various facets in its effort to reflect the 
light, does not quite appear. Cleopatra is 
scarcely to be associated with the pure 
woman whom he meets at the beginning, 
and whom he marries at the end. The 
romance is full of engaging qualities and 
may be recommended. 

James Srantey Littte. 








SOME FOREIGN BOOKS. 


Contes Populaires des Bassoutos. Par E. 
Jacottet. (Paris: Leroux.) In Basutoland 
there is a French Protestant Mission. M. 
Jacottet, a member of this mission, has 
collected here the stories which either he or 
his friends have taken down from the lips of 
the Basutos themselves. He has contented 
himself with the useful task of translation, and 
has added very little of his own. A busy 
life has not given M. Jacottet, so he tells us, 
time to lay up stores of folk-lore of other 
countries. ‘In the matter of folk-lore I know 
little of any but that of the Basutos and of the 
people who, either geographically or ethno- 
graphically, are akin to them.” The modesty 
of M. Jacottet is only equalled by his com- 
plete command of his special subject. We 
are in complete accord with M. Jacottet 
when he says that the French Basutoland 
Mission, founded in 1833 by MM. Casalir 
and Arbousset, is an institution which reflects 
honour on France, and deserves to be better 
known in France than it is. He regards 
Christianity as the only force that can save 
aboriginal races from extinction by European 
civilisation. ‘‘ What God did in the sixth 
and seventh centuries for the barbarous peoples 
of Europe, that He is doing to-day for the 
tribes of Africa.’ The predominant impression 





conveyed by these tales is the unhappiness of 
the savage life. The powers of nature are 
terrible enough, but the powers of imagina- 
tion are even worse. i animals 
prowl around ready day and night to snatch 
away a wife orchild. Storms are at the beck 
and call even of so small an animal as the hare. 
In some ways the first story—‘‘ Le Petit 
Liévre ”—is the most interesting in the book. 
There is a singular resemblance to the German 
story of Reynard the fox. In both we find the 
deification of the weak and the conquest of 
strength by craft. But there isa still more 
curious resemblance to Esop’s fable of the ass 
in the lion’s skin. The hare, clothed in a 
lion’s skin, visits a village of hyenas. ‘‘ How 
shall we escape this terrible animal ?’’ exclaim 
his hosts, and for a season they have a bad 
time of it. Their guest says to each in turn, 
“‘ Sit in the boiling pot,” and the hyena thus 
commanded by the king of beasts obeys and 
is killed. A young hyena at length discovers 
who it is that has been decimating his village ; 
but even then, when the hare bounds from the 
lion’s skin and runs for his life, his presence 
of mind saves him. The same moral, that wit 
and not brute strength is the sovereign lord of 
all creation, is found in the other animal 
stories. There is no trace of a Good Spirit or 
of the life to come in these stories, but there 
are abundant proofs that the Basutos have a 
moral code and endeavour to keep it. Masito 
asks his sister to marry him; but she rejects 
his offers with scorn, and prefers a lingering 
and cruel death to yielding to his desires. 
Family affection is well illustrated by this tale, 
as the daughter is ultimately saved by the 
devotion of her parents. Cannibalism has 
existed in South Africa ; M. Jacottet still knows 
an old man who was a cannibal in his youth. 
To the native chief Moshesh belongs the credit 
of abolishing this practice; and the Basutos 
must themselves be ashamed of it, as in their 
tales the cannibals speak Zulu, not Sessouto. 
Modisa-oa-Dipodi is the Basuto Cinderella. 
She, too, has her cruel sisters, and is saved from 
death and famine by a prince, in her case at 
first invisible. Among the traits that strike 
one most in these tales is the respect that 
Basutos have for property. Modisa flying 
from her cruel parents sees abundant food 
rising before her, but at first she will not 
touch the dishes for fear that those to whom 
they belong will kill her. We hope M. 
Jacottet will give us another volume on the 
customs of the race whose folk-lore he has 
preserved with so loving a hand in the present 
work. 

‘‘ PUBLICATIONS DE LA FoNDATION LOREN.”— 
Studier over Linsystemets Historia i England. 
By Gustav F. Steffen. First Part. Orsakerna 
tili de Sekuliira Variationerna i Engelska 
lénarbetares lefnadsstandards fore 1760. 
(Stockholm.) This study of Mr. Steffen on the 
secular variations in the standard of living of 
the English wage-earner up to 1760 well deserves 
to reach a larger public than the Swedish 
tongue can provide. Dividing his subject 
into four periods—(i.) 1260-1350, rise 
of the wage system; (ii.) 1350-1540, break-up 
of feudalism and flourishing of the guild 
system ; (iii.) 1540-1660, decay of guild system, 
further development of state regulation of the 
standards of life of the wage-earners, great 
rise in prices; (iv.) 1660-1760, improvement in 
the condition of a, during the 

aratory stages of the modern factory 
a rise of trade unionism—Mr. Steffen 
proceeds to consider the main economic 
phenomena relating to the wage-earners’ 
standard of life and its protection up to the 
advent of modern industrialism and the régime 
of free contract (so-called). He considers 
that the standard. of life among the wage- 
earners was low between 1540 and 1660, 
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and from this he dates the “‘ origin of English 
poverty.” He holds that after 1660 the 
purchasing power of wages rose among town 
workpeople and in manufacture, but remained 
almost stationary among agricultural labourers. 
He defines and discusses in appendices the 
terms ‘“‘standard of life’ and ‘“‘ marginal 
utility,” examines the connexion between 
wants, income, price, and demand, and 
notices the opinions expressed authoritatively 
on the normal and minimum daily consumption 
of the e-earner. A number of clear and 
careful tables enable the reader to get at a 
glance a mass of pertinent information; and 
one would like to see the diagram of money- 
wages and food-prices reproduced in every 
English history for upper classes of schools, 
as & graphic purview of the general condition 
of the country from century to century. Mr. 
Steffen is well read in the abundant literature 
bearing upon these matters, and writes clearly, 
and with a brevity that his German fellow- 
economists do not willingly practise. He 
should continue his researches down to the 
present day, and publish the whole in English 
4s one volume as soon as may be. His book will 
be handy and useful as a convenient epitome 
of a large and intricate subject. 


Messrs. HacHETTE ET CIE. have just issued 
a thoroughly revised, and in great part re- 
written, edition of the well-known Dictionnaire 
Universel des Sciences, des Lettres, et des Arts, 
originally compiled by M. Bouillet. The 
editors are M. J. Tannery for the scientific, and 
M. E. Faguet for the literary portion of the 
work; and the list of contributors comprises 
more than thirty names, some of which we 
recognise as of European reputation, while in 
other cases the competence of the writers may be 
presumed from the official positions which they 
occupy. The number of pages (1734) is slightly 
less than in the edition of 1884, but the actual 
quantity of matter contained in the volume is 
considerably larger. The information has been 
carefully brought up to date: for example, 
there is an article on Argon—in the supplement, 
of course, as the early part of the book must 
have been printed long before the new element 
was discovered. The philosophical articles, and 
also those on prehistoric archaeology, deserve 
special mention for their lucidity and skilful 
condensation. A weak point of the work is the 
etymology of words (lite, for instance, is said 
to be derived from /istula /); and some of the 
articles relating to English subjects are in- 
accurate. ‘‘ Guinée” is explained as ‘‘ monnaie 
d@’or trés-usitée en Angleterre, et qui, avant 1816, 
équivalait 4 21 shillings, mais qui aujourd’hui 
n’en vaut que 20.” The article ‘‘Club” is 
curiously misleading with regard to the English 
use of the word. Under ‘‘ Tempérance ” there is 
& notice of the spread of ‘‘ temperance socie- 
ties” in England and America; but the writer is 
evidently unaware that nearly all these socie- 
ties interpret ‘‘ temperance” as meaning totai 
abstinence from alcoholic drinks. Under 
“*Sténographie” certain English systems of 
shorthand are mentioned, but that of Pitman, 
the most widely used of all, is ignored. These, 
however, are trivial blemishes in a work which, 
as a whole, is marvellously accurate. 


M. E. Ducéré, the sub-librarian of the city 
of Bayonne, has lately published another 
volume of his ‘ Histoire Maritime de 
Bayonne,” under the title, Les Corsaires sous 
V Ancien Régime. (Hourquet: Bayonne.) The 
period covered is from 1500 to 1789. The 
maritime importance of Bayonne declined for a 
time after the expulsion of the English; but 
the discovery of America and the value of the 
Newfoundland cod-fishery soon revived its 
commerce. If the Basques were not the dis- 
coverers of Newfoundland, they were among 
the first to profit by the fishery: as early as 
1520 we hear of their ships, returning from 





Newfoundland laden with cod, being captured 
by Spanish corsairs. We learn from this 
volume how barbarous and ruthless was the 
right of private warfare at sea, which con- 
tinued long after it had been done away with 
on land. The gains of privateering were an 
element of commercial speculation in every sea- 
port, large or small, from St. Malo to Bilbao. 
Up to about 1744 the losses and captures be- 
tween English and Basques were pretty evenly 
balanced. After that date the English had the 
superiority. In 1758 three thousand privateer 
seamen from Bayonne and St. Jean de Luz 
were lying in English prisons, mostly in the 
south-western ports. M. Ducéré writes chiefly 
from unpubli hed materials, French and 
Spanish. Several Spanish dccuments are now 
first printed in the Appendix. The work is of 
first importance for the history of privateering, 
and of the /libustiers, and should be in the 
hands of ali interested in the subject. 


WE have received the second year’s issue of 
the Giornale Dantesco (Olschki), edited by 
G. L. Passerini, consisting of nearly 600 pages 
of e octavo. It contains a very complete 
record of the current bibliography, and it is a 
record which shows no tendency to decrease in 
bulk. This volume, like the last, has the great 
advantage of exceptionally good indices, which 
add, it need hardly be said, very largely to the 
value of a work of this kind. Certain of the 
articles, it must be admitted, are of but slight 
value. Some Italians seem to think, so long 
as they write diffusely and fluently anything 
around and about Dante, that it is worth while 
to publish it. There is also a tendency to 
expend ingenuity (and it must be granted that 
some is required) in devising new inter- 
pretations of well-worn passages. These 
are naturally apt to be fanciful or 
paradoxical. Their publication involves re- 
futations, rejoinders, and much controversy, 
which, though it might form the subject of an 
evening’s discussion for the meeting of a Dante 
Society, is not always worth putting upon 
permanent record. It may be gathered 
from what we have said that the volume 
might be considerably diminished in bulk 
without losing much in value. Still, the 
appearance among its contributors of such 
well-known names as those of Fiammazzo, 
Prompt, Ronchetti, Agnelli, and many others, 
is a sufficient guarantee that articles will be 
found of real interest and importance. 

WE must be content merely to acknowledge 
the receipt of the following : 

Louis XV. et le Renversement des Alliances : 
Préliminaires de la Guerre de Sept Ans, 
1754-1746, per Richard Waddington (Paris: 
Firmin-Didot) ; a translation into French, by 
MM. Lespés, Pasquet, and Pierre Péret, of 
Prof. Alfred Stern’s Life of Mirabeau, revised 
by the author and with a new preface, 2 vols. 
(Paris: Emile Bouillon); Cuvres de Julien 
Havet, 1853-1893, tome i., ‘‘ Questions Méro- 
vingiennes”; tome ii., ‘‘ Opuscules Divers ” 
(Paris: Leroux); Pages d’ Histoire, dedicated to 
M. Pierre Vaucher by some of his former 
pupils, on the occasion of the thirtieth year 
of his professoriate—dealing mainly with Swiss 
subjects, with a bibliography of M. Vaucher’s 
own writings at the end (Geneva: Georg) ; 
Virgilio nel Medio Evo, per Domenico Comparetti, 
2 vols.—a second and considerably enlarged 
edition of the work of which an English trans- 
lation was recently published (Florence: Ber- 
nardo Seeber); an edition of the Annals of 
Tacitus, by MM. Léopold Constans and Paul 
Girbal, 2 vols. (Paris: Delagrave) ; Moussorgski, 
par Pierre D’Alheim (Paris : Société du Mercure 
de France); Serta Harteliana, a collection of 
papers, chiefly on classical subjects, dedicated 
by his pupils to Prof. Wilhelm von Hartel, of 
Vienna, on the thirtieth anniversary of his 
doctorate (London: Williams & Norgate); &c. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. JoHN MurRAyY announces a Memoir 
and Correspondence of the late Sir John 
Drummond Hay, well-known as British minister 
at the court of Morocco, edited by his daughter, 
Mrs. Brooks, with portrait and illustrations. 


THE Clarendon Press will publish, early in 
the spring season, two volumes of Johnsoniana, 
edited by Dr. G. Birkbeck Hill. 


Messrs. Macmittans & Co, have in the 
ress, for early publication, a volume by Baron 
erdinand de Rothschild, to be entitled Personal 

Characteristics from French History. It will be 
illustrated with seventeen photogravure por- 
traits. 

THE same publishers announce, as the two 
first volumes of their new series of “ Foreign 
Statesmen,” uniform with the now almost com- 
pleted series of ‘‘ Twelve English Statesmen,” 
Philip Augustus, by the Rev. W. H. Hutton, of 
St. John’s College, Oxford, who wrote The 
Marquess Wellesley for ‘‘ The Rulers of India” ; 
and Richelieu, by Prof. Richard Lodge, of 
Glasgow. 

Messrs. Lonemans & Co. have in the press 
a volume of addresses by Canon Barnett, warden 
of Toynbee Hall, to be entitled The Service of 
God. The aim of the author is to show the 
close relation which exists between religion and 
philanthropy, especially in the modern develop- 
ments of both. 

Messrs, A. & C. BLACK will publish shortly 
The Great Didactic of John Amos Comenius, 
now for the first time Englished, by Mr. M. W. 
Keatinge, with biographical and historical 
introductions. 

Messrs. HouGcuton, Mirriin & Co. are pre- 
paring for publication next autumn a new 
** Riverside” edition of the works of Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, with bibliographical introduc- 
tions, notes, portraits, and facsimiles of title- 
pages. There will probably be, in all, sixteen 
duodecimo volumes. For a large-paper edition, 
Mrs. Stowe has already written her firm and 
handsome autograph. 

FREDERICK A, STOKES Company — a New 
York firm, who have opened a London branch 
in Cecil-court—will issue an edition in this 
country of an American book on The Lawreates 
of England, from Ben Jonson to Wordsworth, 
with selections from their poetry and portraits. 
Mr. Kenyon West contributes an introduction 
on the origin and significance of the office. 


Mr HEINEMANN will publish a new edition 
of Southey’s Life of Nelson, edited by Mr. 
David Haunay, who will confine himself to 
making only the necessary additions and correc- 
tions, chiefly regarding the story of Lady 
Hamilton. He will also give brief notices of 
the officers mentioned, and an estimate of 
Nelson’s own qualities as a commander in naval 
warfare. 

Messrs. Swan SONNENSCHEIN & Co. an- 
nounce Britain’s Glory: a Sketch of the British 
Navy, by Mr. W. Clarke Hall, with illustra- 
tions by Mr. Gribble. 


Mr. GeorGcE HAVEN PuTNAM has written a 
continuation of his book on Authors and their 
Public in Ancient Times, covering the medieval 
period and coming down to the close of the 
seventeenth century. It will be in two octavo 
volumes, of which the first may be expected 
immediately. The same author-publisher has 
also revised for press a second edition of Zhe 
Question of Copyright, in which the record of 
legislation will be carried down to January, 
1896. 

Messrs. Hurcumnson & Co. will publish 
immediately a story entitled A Widow on 
Wheels, by Miss Ada L. Harris. 
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Mr. WILLIAM ANDREWS, of Hull, has nearly 
ready for publication a volume entitled The 
Lawyer in History, Literature, and Humour, 
which will contain much curious and out-of- 
the-way information. 


Mr. Extior Srock will publish very 
shortly Zhe Conditions of Working Women and 
the Factory Act, by Miss Banchnette. 


Messrs. W. B.WuiTtincuam & Co. announce 
& new edition of Sermonic Fancy Work, a volume 
of entertaining pages on nursery rhymes, by 
the Rev. J. P. Ritchie. 


Tue tenth volume of the publications of the 
Selden Society, to be issued for 1896, will 
consist of Select Cases in Chancery, commencing 
with the time of Richard II., to which the 
earliest rolls in the Public Record Office belong. 
It is intended that this shall be followed in 
1897 by a second volume of Select Pleas in the 
Court of Admiralty. Last year, we may 
mention, the society brought out no less than 
three volumes, and this year one has already 
appeared; so that now all arrears have been 
made up. 


A MOVEMENT is on foot with the object of 
presenting Mr. George K. Fortescue, the late 
superintendent of the reading room at the 
British Museum, with an illuminated address 
from those enjoying the privilege of a reader’s 
ticket, as an expression of their appreciation 
of the ability and courtesy with which he 
has performed his duties during the past eleven 
years, and also of the important service he has 
rendered to students by the compilation of 
the “Subject Catalogue.” Dr. Samuel R. 
Gardiner is chairman and treasurer of the 
committee, and Dr. Samuel Kinns (182, Haver- 
stock-hill, N.W.), hon. secretary. It is pro- 
posed - the subscriptions should be limited 
to 2s. 6d. 


Ar the meeting of the Anglo-Russian 
Literary Society, to be held at the Imperial 
Institute on Tuesday next, M. A. Owsianki, 
of Vladivostock, will read a paper on “ Eastern 
Siberia,’’ dealing mainly with its trade. This 
is the last of a series of papers preliminary to 
one on Siberia poonsieed 1 by Captain Joseph 
Wiggins. 

At a meeting of the Toynbee Library 
Readers’ Union, to be held on Tuesday next, 
Mr. Israel Abrahams, editor of the Jewish 
Quarterly, will read a paper entitled ‘‘The 
Defence of Optimism.” 


TuE New York Nation gives some interesting 
details about ‘‘the literary output of 1895, as 
footed up in the Publishers’ Weekly,” which 
throw light upon the working of the copyright 
law. It appears that there were 3396 books by 
American authors manufactured in the United 
States, as compared with 847 books by English 
and other foreign authors; while 1226 books 
were imported, in sheets or bound. But, if we 
consider novels alone, the proportions are 
reversed—of novels, American authors produced 
only 287, in contrast with 589 by foreign 
authors that were manufactured in the States, 
and 238 that were imported. 


AT a recent sale in the suburbs, a copy of Sir 
Harris Nicholas’s edition of The Complete 
Angler (1836), which had been extra-illustrated 
with about 5000 engravings, photographs, 
letters, &c., fetched no less than £126. At the 
same sale, a collection of water-colour drawings, 
prints, &c., to illustrate the history and anti- 
quities of Norfolk, was purchased by Mr. 
Walter Rye for £60. 

THE library of the late John Owen, rector of 
East Anstey, Devon, and author of Evenings 
with the Skeptics, &c., will be sold ou April 
14 and three following days by Messrs. Hodgson, 
at their rooms in Chancery-lane. It comprises 


@ good collection of the works of the Fathers of | 





the Church, also French, German, Spanish and 
Italian Renaissance writers, Fine Galleries, 
books of prints, and publications of learned 
societies; in addition to the usual standard 
works on theology, history, science and art. It 
is particularly rich in philology and biblio- 
graphy. 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


WE understand that Mr. C. E. Wilson, 
assistant librarian at the Royal Academy of 
Arts, is a candidate for the vacant chair of 
Persian at University College, London. Mr. 
Wilson has been devoted to the study of 
modern oriental languages for the last twenty- 
five years, his earliest teachers having been 
Jules Mohl and Nicolas de Khanikoff. 
From 1883 to 1888 he was university teacher 
of Persian at Cambridge. He has published 
a translation of the Bahéristan of Jami 
(which was reviewed by Sir Richard Burton 
in the ACADEMY), and has also prepared critical 
editions (with translation) of Attar’s Tldhi 
Namah and of several of the works of Nizami. 


THE Provost of Oriel has been re-elected 
chairman of the board of studies for English 
language and literature at Oxford. 


TueE Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge has 
recently acquired a magnificent Book of Hours, 
of English work (circa 1300), under peculiar 
circumstances. The Museum has forsome time 
possessed two leaves ; but the remainder of the 
volume belonged to Mr. William Morris. In 
consideration of being allowed to retain the 
book, with the two leaves formerly detached, 
during his lifetime, Mr. Morris has generously 
consented to accept a sum much below the 
value of the MS. 


A FREE public lecture will be given at Uni- 
versity College on Wednesday next, April 8, at 
3 p.m., by Prof. Flinders Petrie, on ‘‘Seven 
Temples at Thebes and the Israelite War.” 


A coursE of six lectures on the Newmarch 
foundation will be delivered at University 
College next term by Mr. L. L. Price, of Oriel 
College, Oxford, on Wednesdays at 4 p.m., 
beginning on April 29. The general title of 
the course is ‘‘The Place of Statistics in 
Economical Study” ; and the lecturer proposes 
to deal, from the statistical point of view, with 
such subjects as the essay of Malthus on 
population, the investigations on Jevons on 
prices, the controversy between free trade and 

rotection, and socialism. The lectures are 
ree to the public without payment or ticket. 


In connexion with the London University 
Extension Movement, Dr. H. R. Mill, librarian 
of the Geographical Society, will deliver a 
course of five educational lectures on ‘‘ The 
Principles of Geography,” at Gresham College, 
on Mondays at 6 p.m., beginning on April 13. 
The special subject of the course is ‘‘The Dis- 
tribution and Redistribution of Natural 
Resources”; and the lectures will deal with 
the geographical relations of a few leadi 
commodities—gold, coal, wheat, cotton, an 
meat. 


WE have received the report of Manchester 
College, Oxford, which was presented at the 
one hundred and tenth annual meeting. Most 
of the incidents have already been recorded in 
the ACADEMY. But we may mention a legacy 
of £250, for the purchase of books of permanent 
value for the library; and the gift of a bust of 
Carlyle, by Miss Froude, which had been 
presented to her father by the son of the 
sculptor, Mr. Weigall. 


AccorDING to a report submitted to the 
oy | for Scotland by the University Court, 
the total number of matriculated students at 
Edinburgh during the last year was 2939, thus 





distributed under the several faculties: Arts, 
750; science, 151; divinity, 69; law, 446; 
medicine, 1512; music, 11. 


THE late Mrs. Nichol, of Edinburgh, has 
bequeathed £2,000 to Edinburgh University, to 
found a scholarship in connexion with the 
chair of natural philosophy. 


It is proposed to establish a library of 
political science, in connexion with the School 
of Economics and Political Science at 9, John- 
street, Adelphi, of which Mr. W. A. 8. Hewins 
is director. Nearly half of the required sum of 
£5000 has already been promised, among the 
subscribers being the Earl of Rosebery, Lord 
Welby, Sir Charles Dilke, Sir Hickman Bacon, 
Prof. Marshall, Prof. Edgeworth, Mrs. J. R. 
Green, and Mr, and Mrs. Sidney Webb. 


THE authorities of the McGill University, 
Montreal, which has received within recent 
years—and is still receiving—such munificent 
endowments for the departments of applied 
science, law, and medicine, are now about to 
undertake the extension and reorganisation 
also of the faculty of Arts. The first step is 
announced in connexion with the classical 
department, which is under the immediate 
direction of the new Principal, Dr. William 
Peterson, formerly of University College, 
Dundee. The governors of the university 
intend to make two important a 
on the staff of this department during the 
ensuing summer, the holder of the one to 
co-operate with Principal Peterson as professor 
or assistant professor of classics, while the 
holder of the other will rank as lecturer. 


THE March number of the Pelican Record 
(Oxford: Blackwell) contains an English 
rendering of the ‘‘ Confessio Goliae,” or well- 
known Latin drinking song attributed to Walter 
Mapes, which is signed 8S. H. H.—the initials of 
an honorary fellow of Corpus Christi College. 
We quote the most familiar stanza : 

‘* Let a tavern, when I die, be my place of dying, 

Wine unto my fainting lips with failing hand 


applying 
That the angel choir may cry, on their mission 


flying, 
‘May the Lord have mercy on the soaker here 
a-lying.’” 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 


TO CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. 


Lavy, we would behold thee moving bright 

As Beatrice or Matilda ’mid the trees, 

Alas! thy moan was as a moan for ease 

And passage through cool shadows to the night : 
Fleeing from love, hadst thou not poet’s right 
To slip into the universe? The seas 

Are fathomless to rivers drowned in these, 

And sorrow is secure in leafy light. 

Ah, had this secret touched thee, in a tomb 

Thou hadet not buried thy enchanting self, 

As happy Syrinx murmuring with the wind, 

Or Dapane thrilled through all her mystic bloom, 
From safe recess as genius or as elf, 

— breathed joy in earth and in thy 


MICHAEL FIELD. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE Expositor for April contains nothing of 
special moment, but is, as always, well varied 
in its contents. Bishop Ellicott gives his 
reminiscences of the Sectionary Committee. 
Prof. Sanders replies to Prof. Ramsay on the 
subject which drew from the latter such an 
extraordinary article in the preceding number 
a —- ee visits of St. Paul to Jerusalem. 

. Kirkpatrick gives a popular paper on the 
Septuagint, originally read at Sion College. 
Another of the late Dr. Dale’s sermonettes, 
on ‘Christians and Social Institutions,” will 
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find its audience. Dr. Bruce continues his really 
great work of popularising a devout but free 
criticism of the ; he treats of the 
Synagogue Ministry. Dr. Denney discourses 
usefully on the Great Commandment. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE ‘‘ PRENZIE” ANGELO. 
Cambridge: March 98, 1896. 
Every reader of ’s ‘*‘ Measure for 
Measure ” remembers the word “‘ prenzie ”’ (iii., 
1. 94); it is the great crux of the play. It is 


gen y said to mean “‘ precise,-demure”’; for 
no good reasons except that this will suit the 
context, and that both ‘“‘prenzie” and 


** prim” begin with pr. 

The etymology from “ prim” is impossible ; 
for this does not explain the z, or even the n or 
thee. Iam aware that Burns has “ primsie,” 
but he may very well have read 8 ; or 
the word “‘ primsie,” if not coined by him, may 
wor been formed on the model of “ prenzie’’ 
itself. 

What, then, is ‘‘prenzie” ? My suggestion 
is that it is a misprint for ‘‘ preuzie.” Every- 
one knows that n and wu are being mistaken for 
one another every day, both in MS. and by 
compositors. 

But =r, is “ —, P Faas same as 
** preus-y,” formed wi e suffix -y, signify- 
ing “‘ like,” from the adjective or substantive 
“preus”; cf. ‘“‘vast-y” from “vast,” 
“‘scant-y ” from ‘ scant,” ‘ -y” from 
“ good,” ‘‘dumm-y” from ‘“‘dumb,” “‘ murk-y” 
from ‘‘ mirk,” ‘“war-y” from the M.E. adj. 
‘* war.” 

As to “preus” itself, it is an English 
spelling of the French preux. There is at least 
one example of it in Middle English, at p. 83 
of the Ayenbite of Inwit, where we find : ‘‘ Ine 
prouesse byeth thri thinges to-deld, hardynesse, 
strengthe, and stedevestnesse. Non ne is 
aryght preus, thet thise thri thinges ne heth”’ 
—i.e., in prowess there are three things dis- 
tinguished, viz., hardiness, strength, and stead- 
fastness. No one is truly preux (or excellent) 
who has not these three things. 

The old spellings of French preux, are numer- 
ous; the forms preus, prus, pruz, prowz, are all 
common (see examples in Godefroy). 

Seeing that ‘‘ prude” is the feminine form of 
this adjective, it is obvious that one sense of 
the word is “prudish.” The fitness of this 
epithet requires no comment. 

But this is not all, There is more in it than 
merely “prudish.” For it so happens that 
Shakspere probably coined the word (rather 
than ae it from Middle English) from its 
proverbial use in the phrase ‘‘ les neufs preux,” 
which is French for ‘‘the nine worthies,” so 
admirably introduced into ‘‘ Love’s Labour’s 
Lost”—Actv. Nor is thisall. For there was 
another proverbial phrase, “‘les neuf preuses,” 
or the nine female worthies (see Godefroy and 
Littré), And now we see the full sense of the 
satire. I take ‘“‘preus-y” to mean ‘like one 
of the nine worthies”—i.e., super-excellent, 
heroic, chivalrous, irreproachable, with an 
ironical tone in the voice. Just compare 
this with the mildness of “prim” or 
‘“*finical,”’” and the difference is immense. 
Moreover, the word is still, probably, alive. 
Jamieson gives, as a Roxburgh word, the 
following : ‘‘ prossie, prowsie, adj. vexatiously 
nice and particular in dress or in doing any 
work, as a prossie body.” He gives an 
impossible derivation, but that is of no conse- 
quence whatever. “ Vexatiously particular” is 
just what we want. 

A last word on the grammatical formation. 
Although Shakspere does not hesitate to 
form ‘‘ vast-y” from the adjective ‘ vast,” it 
is much more usual to form words in -y from a 





substantive, as ‘‘ston-y” from “stone.” 
Hence, from this point of view also, it is better 
to take preux in the substantival sense, just as 
we use “ worthy” as a substantive in English. 
The exact equivalent is ‘‘ Worthy-like”; but 
we may read ‘“‘ worthy” in place of ‘‘ preuzie” in 
the text, if we wish to substitute an equivalent 
for it without damaging the metre. So, again, 
a few lines below, we may give the sense of 
“in preuzie gardes” by substituting ‘in 
worthy dress.” 

The fact that the word is thus repeated 
shows that the printer had before him a written 
form which he could not much misread. 

WALTER W. SKEAT. 








THE FACSIMILE OF THE LAURENTIAN 
AESCHYLUS, 
Florence: March 25, 1896. 

Having been favoured with the privilege of 
seeing a proof copy of the facsimile of the 
Laurentian Aeschylus, may I take this early 
opportunity of informing your readers of the 
completion of this important work, which is to 
be published immediately under the auspices of 
the Ministry of Public Instruction here ? 

So far as I could judge at a first glance, it 
has been admirably executed, preserving not 
only the lines but even the tone of colours of 
the original. 

Prof. Guidi Biagi, the prefect of the 
Laurentian Library, who has superintended the 
production, has been admirably seconded 
in this labour by the Conservator of MSS., 
Prof. Enrico Rostagno, already honourably 
known as & palaeographer. 

In a preface of twelve pages, he has with 
great clearness stated the results of a fresh and 
elaborate examination of the famous codex (con- 
taining Sophocles, Aeschylus, and Apollonius 
Rhodius) ; and has thrown new light upon its 
history, by proving that, until the end of the 
fifteenth century, it formed part of the library 
of the Florentine Convent of St. Mark (the old 
title ‘‘ Medicean”’ will, therefore, have to be 
abandoned). He has also, with the help of a 
re-agent, succeeded in deciphering the colo- 
phon, which calidus juventa (comparatively 
speaking) I fancied I had made out, after long 
poring over it. It proves to be unimportant ; 
but it is well that the matter should be set at 
rest. 

Signor Rostagno differs from Merkel in 
thinking that the main part of the Aeschylus is 
in a later hand than the Sophocles. But on this 
subject, as on others, he speaks with the caution 
of a true expert. 

LEwis CAMPBELL. 








GENESIS XIV. 
London: March 28, 1896. 

Those who, like me, are inclined to give 
weight to the suggestion that the accounts 
hitherto discovered of Sargon of Agade and his 
son Naramsin were dressed up by the Assyrian 
party among the scribes at Babylon, for the 
edification of Sargon (theconquerorof Merodach- 
baladan) and his son and heir Sennacherib, may 
find these conjectures not without interest. 

In Jer. xxvii. 3 we read of messengers of 
the King of Edom, the King of Moab, the 
King of the Ammonites, the King of Tyrus, and 
the King of Zidon, who came to King Zedekiah, 
obviously with the idea of organising resistance 
to Babylon. In Deut. ii. 5, 9, 19, good rela- 
tions with Edom, Moab, and Ammon are 
expressiy enjoined (id. 10, 11, 20-23). We have 
notices of prehistoric races replaced by the 
children of Esau and of Lot, and by the 
Caphtorims (who furnished recruits for the 
royal bodyguard which did the menial work of 
the Temple in Josiah’s time—Zeph. i. 9, Ezek, 





xliv. 7). In Deut. ii, 11 the children of Esau 
drive out the Horims; in 20-30 the Horims, 
like the other prehistoric races, are destroyed 
before their destined successors by the Lord. 
Now in Gen. xiv. 5, 6, all these prehistoric 
races, except the Avims, are smitten by Chedor- 
laomer and the kings that were with him. 
Lastly, we may observe that thirteen years (Gen. 
xiv. 4) from the fourth year of Jehoiakim take 
us to the fourth year of Zedekiah, when, accord- 
ing to the relatively early scribe, who thought 
of that date for the great prophecy against 
Babylon already teomnpemntel in the Book of 
Jeremiah, the King of Judah and his quarter- 
master = their respects at Babylon. 

This leads me to Ul n-y that Gen. xiv. (like 
Deut. ii., the parallel is a commonplace) took 
its present shape when it was hoped that 
Nebuchadnezzar would clear the way for the 
expansion of the remnant of the Hebrews as 
Chedorlaomer had cleared the way for their first 
planting, and that Zedekiah (of whom when 
Jer. xxiii. 5-8 was written even Jeremiah must 
have had hopes) would prove himself a worthy 
son of Abraham wg es another scribe believed) 
a fit successor of Melchizedek. If so, one of 
the children of the first captivity must have 
consulted cuneiform documents, from which he 
borrowed the names of the kings who, accord- 
ing to the story, more or less historical—which 
seemed to him credible as prefiguring the good 
things he looked for—had invaded the land of 
promise and come empty away. 

G. A. Srmcox. 








ON A PAIR OF GAULISH DEITIES. 
Paris : March 28, 1896. 
Mr. Stokes and Prof. Strachan have based 
their etymology of the new Gaulish deity’s 
name on a bad reading: the stone gives 
NANTOSVELTA, not NAUTOSVELTA. I have re- 
published the stone and inscription, after M. 
Michrelis, in the last number of the Revue 


Celtique. 
SaLomon REINACH,. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEER. 
Tuxspay, April 7,3 p.m, Anglo-Russian: “ Siberia,’’ by 
Mr. A, Owsiankin. 
8 p.m. Toynbee Library Readers: ‘‘The Defence 
of Optimism,” by Mr. Israel Abrahams. 
Satrurpay, April 11, 3.45 p.m. Botanic: General Fort- 
nightly Meeting. 





SCIENCE. 
ONIONS’ EDITION OF NONIUS, 
Nonius Marcellus, de Conpendiosa Doctrina, 
I.-ITf, Edited, with Introduction and 
Critical Apparatus, by J. H. Onions, 


Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 
(Oxford : Clarendon Press. ) 


Mr. Ontons, at the time of his death in 
1889, left ready for the press the text 
and apparatus criticus of the first three 
books of the De Conpendiosa Doctrina of 
Nonius: the treatise of a grammarian, 
probably an African, intended to explain 
difficulties of expression and subject-matter 
in the earlier Latin writers. Nonius is of 
inestimable value to students of Latin 
literature, as to him we are very largely 
indebted for our knowledge of the lost 
early pocts, Ennius, Naevius, Terentius, 
Varro, and others, while his quotations from 
Plautus are of great critical importance. 
The want of a trustworthy edition of his 
text had long been felt ; this want it was Mr. 
Onions’ intention to supply. The present 
volume was an instalment of the great 
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critical edition in the preparation of which 
he had spent many years. Its execution is 
marked by that thoroughness and acuteness, 
which were specially characteristic of its 
author. For several years he devoted his 
vacations to the collation cf MSS., often 
with too little consideration for his health 
and strength; and when surprised by 
death, he had almost reached the goal of 
his labours. Except the Escurial MS., he 
had collated with rare fidelity and fulness 
all the known MSS. of Nonius which could 
be considered to have any independent 
value; and his design has been completed 
by the addition of a collation of the Escurial 
MS. by Mr. Lindsay. Mr. Onions’ intention 
was to print the text, with a full apparatus 
criticus beneath it containing the variants 
of the MSS., and to relegate the conjectures 
of modern scholars to an appendix, as is 
done in Wecklein’s Aeschylus. Mr. Lindsay, 
who has, according to Mr. Onions’ expressed 
wish, supervised this book in its passage 
through the press, has printed the apparatus 
of MSS. readings as Mr. Onions left it, 
without appending the list of modern 
emendations which he never lived to draw 
up, and which is now scarcely necessary, as 
they are to be found in Lucian Miiller’s 
edition. Of that edition Mr. Onions formed 
an unfavourable opinion, on account of the 
inadequacy and inaccuracy of the recorded 
MSS. material, and the conjectural licence 
allowed in the text : his views were expressed 
intwo searching articlesin the Classical Review 
(1886 and 1889), Mr. Onions had little in com- 
mon with Prof. Miiller ; his cautious conser- 
vatism, scrupulous accuracy in the minutest 
details, and, above all, his fine and sensitive 
poetical feeling were antagonistic to the 
inconsiderate, though sometimes brilliant, 
hastiness of the St. Petersburg professor. 

Had Mr. Onions lived to complete his work 
as he conceived it, there is no doubt that it 
would have been a masterpiece of editorial 
skill, a lasting monument of Oxford scholar- 
ship, which would have done much to remove 
from that University the reproach of barren- 
ness that attaches to it. But even as it 
stands, this noble fragment is invaluable ; 
for being, as far as it goes, fortunately 
complete, it presents a text of the first three 
books far in advance of any yet existing, 
both in editorial judgment and fulness of 
material collected. 

An introduction of twenty-six pages con- 
tains a description of the MSS. employed. 
Of these the older MSS. are of two classes. 
The first class consists of the following: 
A, saec. x., at Bamberg; O, saec. x, at 
Paris; X, saec. x-xi., at Leyden; D, saec, 
x., partly at Paris, partly at Berne; M, 
saec. x., at Montpellier; O, saec. x.-xi., in 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford. These so- 
called extract MSS. do not contain the 
whole work, which however exists in the 
following, which form a second class: F, 
saec. ix., at Florence; H, saec. ix-x., in 
London, in the British Museum (a colla- 
tion of this Harleian MS. was pub- 
lished in the Anecdota Oxoniensia by Mr. 
Onions in 1882); L, saec. ix., at Leyden; 
P, saec. x., at Paris; V, saec. x., at 
Wolfenbiittel ; E, saec. x, in the Escurial. 


Of these MSS. all were collated by Mr. | 


Onions except the last, which is added 





by Mr. Lindsay. Besides these, an account 
is given of thirty-five later MSS., which 
Mr. Onions had seen and examined. There 
is, too, a concise discussion of the relation- 
ship of the older MSS., and an estimate of 
them. {In this part of the introduction Mr. 
Onions briefly announces his great discovery 
as to the corrections by a contemporary 
hand inthe Florence codex, derived from an 
entirely different MS., which he denotes by 
the symbol F°. ‘‘ This source is by far the 
best; and its corrections are almostinvariably 
to be adopted.” The fact that this edition 
contains the first publication of the readings 
of this the best MS. of Nonius would alone 
give the book a high value. But it is no 
less important as indicating the right way 
in which the text should be edited. The 
reader will miss the ingenious emendations 
which adorn the pages of Lucian Miiller’s 
two large volumes ; but he will feel that the 
ground is substantial on which he is tread- 
ing: the evidence of ancient documents is 
faithfully reported, and the text represents 
the results of that evidence, and not the 
imaginings of latter day critics. From the 
time of his death the friends of Mr. Onions 
had wished that his work should appear 
exactly as it left his hands; and it was 
fortunately easy to carry out this wish, as 
he had already printed a specimen. Mr. 
Lindsay is to be congratulated on having 
skilfully and faithfully performed his pious 


task 
8. G. Owen, 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE RESTORED PRONUNCIATION OF GREEK. 
Liverpool: March 25, 1896, 
Of the seventeen Greek consonantal signs 
there are only seven which are undisputedly 
correct, in their present school pronunciation— 
Viz., «, A, w,¥, 7, T,¥. In three other cases the 
corrections needed are slight, and are agreed 
upon—namely, that ¢ should be always (+3), 
never z; that p, when it has the rough breathing, 
should be pronounced accordingly, like rh in 
Welsh and Ar in Old English; and that o 
should be always s, never z. There were slight 
exceptions to the last rule, but it is needless to 
confuse the modern learner with them. As to 
the remaining seven (8, y, 5, ¢, x, 9 ¢), I have 
shown in my previous letters that there is no 
practical agreement among authorities, such as 
Profs. Arnold and Conway allege to exist; nor 
do I think that, except in the case of 8, 7, 3, 
they have chosen wisely between conflicting 
authorities. This conflict of authority is based 
on a confiict of evidence, and this in turn is 
based, as I believe, upon a transitional state of 
Attic pronunciation. I have given reasons for 
this before, both general and particular; and I 
hope now, in taking up the vowels, to show 
that some of them also were undergoing 
changes at an unusual rate in 500-300 B.c. 
Under these circumstances we may and ought 
to choose those values which can be most 
effectually taught; and I am persuaded that if 
the choice is set before the teachers of this 
country of teaching 9, x, ®, ¢, with the values 
(p+h), (k+h), (+h) and (z+d), or with the 
values /, Ger. ch, Eng. th (as at present) and 
(d+z), they will not only choose the latter but 
ronounce the former quite impracticable. I 
ear that an attempt to introduce (z+d) for ¢ 
into Denmark has signally failed. 
There are at present only two vowels and 
two diphthongs which are at all correctly 
rendered in our teaching of Ancient Greek. 





These are the short a and «, and the 
diphthongs a and o, For the rest it is a 
pleasure to with the Welsh professors 
in about one half of their recommendations, 
There can be no doubt that v, and long « 
and :, should be pronounced like French 
u, a, and i, of which only the first is foreign 
tous. The diphthong av should be pronounced 
like aw in the reformed pronunciation of Latin— 
i.e., like the diphthong of Eng. ‘‘ how.” The 
diphthong ev should consist of e (in its 
continental value) and u; not the Greek v(= i), 
however, but the Latin u (English 00). The 
digraph u is no true diphthong in Attic: it isa 
long v (= #), followed by a y glide; thus, ufos = 
hii-yos. 

Six vowels and important diphthongs remain, 
and they fall into two disconnected groups— 
€, 7, €ty and o, w, ov. I will here deal with the 
former of wer od ae See nee it will be 
nece' to adopt t onetic signs. I will 
take 2 and é, in their ueneh noe tng repre- 
sent what Profs. Conway and Arnold, no less 
than myself, call open and close ¢; and I will 
take ei to represent any diphthong composed of 
e and (continental) i. Greater minuteness than 
this is not needed for the present purpose. 
Let it be remembered, however, that both é and 
é may be either long or short; ¢ is short in 
Eng. ‘‘ bets, and long in Fr. béte or Eng. ‘‘ bear” ; 
é is short in French in final syllables and often 
long elsewhere, but in English both forms are 
wanting. Our sbort e is always ¢, except in a 
certain Cockney pronunciation; and our long 
sound in “ rein,” “ grey,” ‘‘ fade,” ‘ day ” 
is always a diphthong, being made up 
of (¢ + 7%). Profs. Conway and Arnold’s recom- 
mendations are simply that e¢ shall be 
short ¢, that » shall be long é, and that «: shall 
be long ¢. They say (ACADEMY, February 15) 
that the third item of this programme is “‘a 
commonplace of Attic grammar.” But I 
cannot accept this as a fair description of a 
doctrine which they evidently know, from their 
own footnote, to be still in dispute. It is, in 
fact, denied by Blass, though accepted by 
Brugmann. 

Let me briefly outline the facts. The 
Phoenician alphabet was very scanty in vowels. 
At most it could only be made to yield a, e«, :, 
o. To these v was perforce invented and added. 
Then diphthongs were invented, but still the 
signs were wofully deficient ; « stood for no less 
than five values—viz., short ¢ or é, long ¢ and ¢, 
and (sometimes) ei. No dialect, however, had 
both values of short ¢ at one time. But before 
600 B.c. the Ionians (Kirchhoff, Studien zur 
Geschichte des griechischen Alphabets, p. 169) 
took the sign » (H), which had been previously 
used for the rough breathing, and applied it to 
represent the long ¢. For the time this was a 
remedy; 7 stood for long @, « for ei, and «, 
standing for both long and short ¢, was no 
worse a sign, at any rate, thana, . or v. But 
already in the sixth century a phonetic change 
was setting in, in both Attic and Ionic, which 
eventually abolished the difference between the 
ei sound and the long ¢ sound. The great 
question at issue is, whether ei superseded 
long ¢, or vice versa. They have both come 
down to us in our literary texts with the 
spelling «; and this gives the student of this 
question some trouble in discriminating that 
which was originally «i from that which was 
originally long ¢. Words like Ac/rw (stem A:r), 
and yéve: (= yeve[7]:) were diphthongal from the 
first; but in clxyov, %ore:Aa, the « does not 
represent an original diphthong, but a simple 
lengthening of the short ¢ of the stems éx 
and cred into a long é. Brugmaan, and the 
Welsh professors with him, assume that 
this long é never became ei. But, in that 
case, how did it come to be written «? Merely 
to indicate length, it is said. But surely this 
is quite contrary to the habits of Greek spelling, 
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up to 350 8.c. at any rate. They did not add 
. to aor o merely to indicate length; on the 
contrary, they were content to allow a, o and: 
to continue to be ambiguous in length. Prof. 
Blass works out this argument much further, 
showing that the spelling of original ei on old 
Att.-Ion. monuments is relatively steadfast, as 
«.; but original'long ¢ oscillates gradually 
from « towards «:; the complete victory of the 
« spelling only takes place in the fourth 
century, after the middle; both sounds had 
then equally become ei. And it is much better 
to hold fast to this value, unambiguous, 
teachable, and consistent with the spelling, 
than to go back to a fifth century value, which 
would, after all, be wrong for original ei 
wherever it occurs. 

Next as to « and ». 
(loc. cit.) : 
** We know of no evidence to _—- Dr. Lloyd’s 
statement that 7 and ¢« were identical in quality 
at Athens in the time of Demosthenes. He will 
certainly not find it in any of the standard 
authorities on Greek phonology—Brugmann, G. 
Meyer, or Meisterhans.”’ 


My authority, however, is Aristotle, De Arte 
Poetica (ch. xxi.), where he is showing how 
diction may be properly varied by lengthening 
(or shortening) words: 

"Ewexterauévoy 8 éorly ... Td uty [Svoual, dav 
dwvhevts paxpotépp Kexpnutvey 7 Tov oixelov # 
ovAAaB7 euBeBrnuerp, .. . olov To wéAEws wéANOS, Kat 
7d IInAcidou TMnAniddew. 


I take this to imply that to Aristotle’s ear 7 
was simply a lengthening of «. Ifnot, he would 
and could easily have chosen a better example. 
Granting even, for the sake of argument, t 
in the fifth century B.c. « was still short ¢, and 
n was long ¢, we must remember that these 
values did not continue. They actually are 
found at an early period A.D. to have quite 
changed places in quality, though not in length ; 
this is proved by the earliest spellings of the 
New Testament (see Blass, § 11). There must, 
therefore, have been some intermediate point at 
which their quality was identical, and this 
point I take to be indicated by the quotation 
from Aristotle. 

I find these speculations deeply interesting as 
a study in the history of ; but I must 
confess that, when I recur once more to the 
tutorial point of view, the distinction of « as ¢é 
and 7 as ¢ seems to me to be of very minor 
importance, seeing that they are fully distin- 
guished by quantity in any case. Profs. 
Arnold and Conway, strange to say, seem some- 
times (Joc. cit.) to be of the same opinion, but 
in their pamphlet they do not countenance any 
departure from these values. They give to 
e, n, et the values of short ¢, long ¢, and long ¢ 
—all more or less foreign to an English boy. 
Now, if reformation is to make Greek pronun- 
ciation as difficult as that of French or German, 
or any other living lan , it will simply 
remain a dead letter. Neither master nor 
scholar will take the trouble: the motives are 
wanting. It seems to me, therefore, that for « 
we must accept the English short e in ‘‘ bet,” 
in spite of its open quality. And it also seems 
to me that for 7 and « we have an excellent 
starting-point in the English ei of ‘‘ rein,” 
“day,” &. This is really (¢+7). The pupil 
might be taught to modify this sound, after 
recognising its diphthongal character, (1) by 
prolonging the second element so as to make a 
well-balanced (¢+-i) diphthong for «, and (2) 
by omitting the second element, so as to pro- 
duce a long ¢ for ». This last is, perhaps, 
wrong, if we must speak like Pericles: but 
probably right, if we are content with Demos- 
thenes for our model. It has the collateral 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 


Dr. SAMUEL WILKS, of Guy’s Hospital, has 
been elected —_— of the Royal College of 
Physicians of London, in succession to Sir J. 
Russell Reynolds. 

THE following have been elected honorary 
members of the Royal Irish Academy, in the 
department of science: Sir Joseph Lister, Sir 
W. H. Flower, Prof. T. G. Bonney, and Prof, 
W. Ramsay. 

Pror. H. G. SEELEY, of King’s College, will 
begin his series of Sunday afternoon excursions 
in connexion with the London Geological Field 
Class on April 25, when a visit will be made 
to Purley and Croydon. Full particulars may 
be obtained from Mr. R. Herbert Bentley, 
31, Adolphus-road, Brownswood-park, N. 

Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce 
for immediate publication A Scientific Demon- 
stration of the Future Life, by Mr. Thomson 
Jay Hudson. The object of the author is to 
outline a method of scientific inquiry concern- 
ing the powers, attributes, and destiny of the 
soul, and to point out specifically and classify 
a sufficient number of well-authenticated facts 
of psychical science to demonstrate the fact of a 
future life for mankind. 


Messrs. W. B. WHITTINGHAM & Co., of the 
Charterhouse Press, announce Argon and 
Newton—a fealisation, by Lieut.-Col. W. 
Sedgwick, of the Royal Engineers. 

Pror. DANIEL GrRAUD ELLIOT, of the Field 
Columbian Museum, Chicago, together with 
Mr. C. E. Akeley and Mr. Dodson, the latter 
of whom accompanied Dr. Donaldson Smith on 
his recent expedition to Lake Rudolph, has left 
London for Aden, whence they will proceed on 
a scientific expedition to Central Africa. Prof. 
Elliot before his departure stated that, owing 
to the rapid disappearance of wild animals in 
Africa, the Field Columbian Museum had deter- 
mined to despatch a representative in order to 
acquire specimens. He and his party would 
collect not only mammals (the chief object of 
the journey) but everything pertaining to 
zoology. Landing at Aden, he would cross to 
Berbera and strike inland from there. He 
would probably cross the desert just behind 
Berbera, then make for the Chibyle river. 
Thence he would go across the Juba river, and 
afterwards his movements would depend upon 
circumstances. Before his return he wished to go 
round by the Tana river, probably striking the 
coast at Lamu. The duration of the expedition 
would depend upon the number of specimens 
obtained. He would bring his specimens back 
to London and make a considerable stay in 
England before returning to Chicago. 


Pror. OttvErR J. LopGE, of Liverpool, has 
addressed the following letter to the 7'imes : 


**Tt may be worth just putting on record that 
during the past week I have seen fluorescence 
excited by Réntgen rays after they had penetrated 
the bodies of two men standing one behind the 
other in their clothes. Also, that we have 
succeeded in radiographing the details of a 
da vertebra in the spine of an adult patient 
at the Northern Hospital, Liverpool, with an ex- 
posure of half an hour; and have found a 
* Murphy-button ’ in the intestine of another adult 
at the Liverpool Royal Infirmary with an exposure 
of ten minutes. A ‘focus-tube’ and a powerful 
ordinary induction coil were the means used.”’ 

WE also quote the following from the Berlin 
correspondent of the Daily News: 
** Prof. Winkelmann and Dr. Straubel, of the 
University of Jena, have succeeded in discovering 
a new method of photographing with Rintgen rays, 
by which the length of exposure is reduced from 
ten or fifteen minutes to only a few seconds. The 


advantage of being so much gained towards a| method is based on a conversion of the X rays into 


proper pronunciation of French or German. 
R. J. Lioyp. 


rays of other undulations, by means of fluor spar 
crystal. If the Rintgen rays are allowed to fall 





upon a photographic plate, the sensitised film of 
which is turned away from them, and covered 
with fluor spar, the rays—after passing the film— 
will be absorbed by the fluor spar, and there 
undergo the modification spoken of. The new 
rays now act upon the photographic plate, and, 
indeed, much more strongly than did the Rintgen 
rays on passing through. As large fluor spar 
plates are to be had with difficulty, powder of 
the same crystal was tried in their place, and as 
this succeeded, nothing stands in the way of the 
further application of the method. The new rays 
emitted by the fluor spar were minutely examined 
by the discoverers. They succceded in deter- 
mining the frangibility, and from this the length 
of the undulations. The rays lie far beyond the 
ultra violet end of the visible spectrum.” 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Aut true lovers of the English tongue will 
be glad to learn that the English Dialect 
Dictionary is now making steady progress. At 
one time the prospects of publication seemed 
remote, as the expenses to be incurred largely 
exceeded the amount of subscriptions, notwith- 
standing a hearty response on the part of 
students of English. There are still, no doubt, 
many people who are interested in theracy speech 
of their humbler neighbours, and who would be 
willing to help if they once realised that the 
number of supporters is still far short of what 
is needed to meet the outlay. Few people 
probably know that Prof. Wright is obliged to 
employ at his own expense no less than seven 
assistants in editing the accumulated and 
steadily accumulating work of over 600 volun- 
tary readers in all parts of the British Isles. 
Some notion of the work involved may be 
gained when it is stated that every day’s post 
brings, on an average, about 1000 fresh slips. 
When these facts were brought to the know- 
ledge of the First Lord of the Treasury, he was 
anxious that a work of such national import- 
ance should not fall through for want of a 
little timely help, and the friends of the Dialect 
Dictionary will be pleased to hear that £600 
has been granted from the Royal Bounty Fund 
to meet the initial expenses. If intending sub- 
scribers will send in their numes promptly to 
Prof. Wright, 6, Norham-road, Oxford, they 
will do much to stimulate the work by re- 
moving all anxiety of a financial nature. The 
greater portion of part i. is now in type, and 
will be in the hands of subscribers in June. 
The remaining parts will be issued at regular 
intervals of six months. 


PUNCTUALLY with the first day of the new 
quarter, the Clarendon Press publish another 
part of the New English Dictionary, being the 
section of Volume IV., from FIELD to Fisn, 
edited by Mr. Henry Bradley. This section 
records 1985 words altogether, of which, how- 
ever, only 766 are main words. The total 
number of illustrative quotations is no less than 
8526, which compares with 556 in Johnson and 
1138 in the Century Dictionary. To an even 
greater extent than former portions of F, the 
present section is concerned with words that 
are the oldest and most frequently used in the 
language. As might be expected, very many 
of these words, on account of their multiplicity 
of senses and applications, require to be illus- 
trated at much more than average length. 
Hence, while the number of main words is 
smaller than in any recent section, the total 
number of words is, on the contrary, much 
larger, chiefly owing to the extraordinary 
abundance of the combinations of certain 
important substantives. Among the words that 
exhibit interesting development of meaning 
may be mentioned : “‘ field,” “‘ fight,” ‘‘ figure,”’ 
“‘ file” (eleven distinct words), ‘ fill,” ‘‘ fillet,” 
“find,” “ fine” (sub., adj., and verb), “first,” 
and ‘‘ fish.” The quotations illustrating these 
words will be found to throw new and 
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often unexpected light on the origin of the 
senses now current, and on the interpretation 
of many passages in our older literature. In 
most instances the derivation of the words 
treated in this section, Mr. Bradley tells us, 
has already been satisfactorily ascertained by 
previous investigators, so that the etymological 
paragraphs contain little that is strikingly 
novel; but it has frequently been found 
possible to present the facts with greater 
accuracy and completeness of detail than in 
former dictionaries. 








REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 


Anoio-Russtan.—(Imperial Institute, Tuesday, 
March 3.) 


E. A. Oazarer, Esq., president, in the chair.—Mr. 
W. F. Kirby read a paper entitled ‘‘ Passages in 
the Life of a Siberian Pearant.’’ The lecturer 
commenced by describing the researches of Dr. 
W. Radloff into the popular literature of the Turkish 
races of Siberia. This labour extended over a 
number of years, and resulted in the publication of 
sixlarge volumes. After commenting onthe charac- 
teristics of the tales, Mr. Kirby said the subject 
of his paper was a ‘Tr leut, who had helped Radlofft 
as an interpreter and translator. His name was 
originally Cyprian ; but the influence of a Russian 
family who lived in the same village, near the 
river Ulula, in the government of Tomsk, and 
the teaching of the priest, Father Makarii, induced 
Oyprian, when a youth, with several members of 
his family, to embrace Obristianity, and he was 
baptised in the name of Michael, by which he was 
afterwards known. The young man had a taste 
for learning, and was taught to read and write 
from Father Makarii, but was turned adrift by his 
father, and worked at a translation of the Bible 
into Teleut for the priest. Father Makarii was 
succeeded by Father Stephan, who also gave 
employment to Michael, and afterwards sent 
him among the villages near Kusnetsk to 
preach. Here he found some people who 
were Christians, others Shamans, and some who 
said their gods were Father Mukolo (Nikolai) and 
Ilia, the prophet. In one place he found the 
people had been converted to Christianity by force, 
but through ignorance of the Russian language 
had relapsed into Shamanism. ‘So I related 
everything to them, from Adam to the birth of 
Jesus Ohrist, and about the return of Jesus Christ 
at the end of the world.’’ Finding interpreting, 
however, not sufficiently lucrative, Michael turned 
his attention to trading. He first took his wife and 
family on a fishing expedition to Lake Tetetekoe 
(or Attai), and then laid in a stock of goods and 
proceeded to the Tilés, who live on the Cholyshman. 
The custom of these people is to place goods 
offered in barter side by side and then consider 
whether they are worth the exchange. Here 
Michael obtained much valuable information about 
the neighbouring peoples, which Mr. Kirby dwelt 
upon at some length. It was four years after this 
journey that Dr. Radloff met Michael and obtained 
his help in his literary and philological studies.— 
A discussion followed, in the course of which several 
speeches in Russian were made by gentlemen who 
had travelled in various parts of Siberia. 


MarrorotoarcaL.—( Wednesday, March 18.) 


RK. Maw ey, Eeq , president, in the chair.—Mr. 
Frederic Gaster, of the Meteorological Office, 
delivered a lecture on ‘‘ Weather Forecasts and 
Storm Warnings: How They are Prepared and 
made Known,” illustrated with numerous instru- 
ments, diagrams, and lantern slides. Mr. Gaster 
said that in the preparation of forecasts the posi- 
tion held by the barometer was so much more 
important than that of any other instrument, that 
its action must be fully comprehended if the rest 
of the work was to be at all clearly understood. 
The lecturer having fully explained this, referred 
to the ure of a single isolated instrument, and 
showed how new light was thrown on the observer 
who could have telegraphed to him simultaneous 
observations from a large number of places 
scattered over a considerable area of the earth’s 
surface. The kind of variation in the distribution 
was dealt with, isobars were drawn, and the 
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phenomena which they exhibit in the way of high | had it. Prof. Heath also contended that seyn 


and low pressure areas described. An explanation 
was given of the terms ‘‘cyclonic” and “ anti- 
cylonic,” and the generally opposite character- 
istics of these two systems were referred to. Mr. 
Gaster next drew attention to the obvious 
importance of the variation in the weather over a 
given area caused by alterations in the position of 
the cyclonic and anti-cyclonic systems, and the 
importance of the fact that the former tended to 
move round the latter from left to right. This 
led to some remarks on the indications observed 
when disturbances were advancing towards our 
islands from different points. Attention was 
drawn to secondary systems, both of high and low 
pressure, the forms they aesume, and their effect 
on the weather which, but for their presence, 
would probably have accompanied their primaries, 
and the necessity for allowing for such systems in 
sending warning to our coasts. The lecturer then 
remarked on the value of — information, 
such as is to be obtained from decided changes in the 
direction of the wind, sudden changes of tempera- 
ture, the movements of clouds at different levels, 
observations made at high-level stations, and 
telegrams from the United States. Mr. Gaster next 
explained how the information is made known to 
the public. Forecasts are issued by the Meteor- 
ological Office in the daily weather report, and 
also communicated to the press, &c. Hay harvest 
forecasts are issued to certain selected authorities, 
who circulate them as much as possible in their 
neighbourhood. Storm warnings are telegraphed 
to our coasts with instructions to hoist the cone— 
point up when the gale is probable from northerly 
to easterly points, and point down when from 
southerly to westerly points. In conclusion, the 
lecturer drew attention to the marked improve- 
ment which had occurred in these warnings in 
recent years, and to some of the occurrences which 
from time to time caused failures. 





Historicau.—( Thursday, March 19.) 


Sir M. E. Grant Durr, president, in the chair. 
—Meesrs. Frederick Seebohm and Hugh Exton 
Seebohm were elected fellows.—A paper was read 
by Mr. H. E. Malden, a vice-president, on 
‘*Shakepere as a Historian,’’ in which the author’s 
theory as to the importance ‘of the contemporary 
evidence supplied by the plays was illustrated by 
bumerous quotations.—A discussion followed, in 
which Dr. Furnivall and others took part ; and Mr. 
Malden’s paper was recommended for publication 
in the Zransactisns of the Society. 


PurtoLtoaicat—(Friday, March 20.) 


H. Bravtey, Esq., vice-president, in the chair.—A 
resolution was unanimously passed, congratulating 
Prof. Skeat on the successful result of his efforts to 
found a public lecturesbip in English Literature in 
the University of Cambridge, to which Mr. I. 
Gollancz has just been appointed.— Prof. F. 
Heath read a paper on ‘‘ Tne Text and Metre of 
Ohaucer’s Early Minor Poems.’’ He first insisted 
that no early poem could be edited until the 
pedigree of its MSS. had been made out and 
their relative value ascertained. This was a 
canon universally accepted in Germany, but too 
much neglected by English editors, who had 
felt free to take a various reading from 
any MS. they pleased, however far it might be 
from the original MS. to the neglect of that 
MS.’s more direct successors. This proceeding 
had led to most improper liberties being taken 
by some editors with Ohaucer’s heroines, or at 
least with their texts; and Prof. Heath protested 
against this treatment. He showed on the black- 
board how the pedigree of the 5 MSS. and the 
earliest print (Julian Notary’s) of Ohaucer’s 
** Complaint of Mars’’ was to be deduced from the 





lost MS. of the poet, and stated that, when he had 
worked it out, he found it identical with that 
made by Dr. I’. Koch, of which he had not known 
before. After discussing a few of his differences | 
with Prof. Skeat in the ‘‘Oomplaint,’”’ he | 
passed on to the ‘‘Book of the Duchesse,”’ | 
in 1100 lines of which he disagreed with 150 of | 
Prof. Skeat’s changes. Several of these were | 
instances of the extra syllable before the caesura 

—a syllable which Prof. Skeat admitted theoreti- | 
cally in his canons, after Ten Brink, but too 

generally cut out of his text, though his MSS. 


was sometimes a dissyllable—se-yn, like se-int ; 
and that Jt is was occasionally Js or ’ Tis. 
Sorwful, in 1.14 of the ‘‘ Duchesse’”’—which the 
three MSS. and Thynne’s first print of 1532 
all have—Prof. Heath contended was only two 
syllables, sor’/uz, and should not have been turned 
into sory by Prof. Skeat. Many other changes in 
the latter editor’s treatment were suggested, 
several of which were accepted by the meeting, 
while others were thought arguable. On the whole, 
Prof. Heath stuck to the MSS., and considered 
that in Chaucer’s early work, and specially in his 
four-beat lines, his metrical canon was less 
strict than in his five-beat and later work, so that 
we could trace a development in his style. 


ARISTOTELIAN. —(Monday, March 30.) 


Suapworts H. Honason, Esq., vice-president, in the 
cbair.—The Hon. Bertrand Rursell read a paper on 
** The a priort in Geometry.”’ The a priori in any 
science may be regarded from two points of view : 
(1) as a necessary condition of the reasonings of 
the science, as revealed by analysis of its proce- 
dure ; (2) as an essential prerequisite for the possi- 
bility of experience of the subject-matter of the 
science. Thus, (1) geometrical reasoning, which 
aims either at spatial measurement or at localisa- 
tion, is logically impossible unless it accepts threo 
axioms, which are used by Euclid and retained by 
the non-Euclideans. These three axioms are the 
axiom of free mobility, the axiom that space has a 
finite integral number of dimensions, and the 
axiom that any two points have an intrinsic rela- 
tion (distance), measured, in general, by a line 
which those two points completely determine. 
The truth of these axioms invelves the complete 
relativity of position. But (2) this is itself a 
necessary property of any form of externality 
(since externality cannot be an intrinsic property 
of anything), and is therefore a prerequisite of all 
experience of an external world. By an argument 
the converse of the above, the three essential 
axioms can be deduced from the relativity of posi- 
tion. Thus, these three axioms are a priori in both 
aspects. The remaining axioms required to dis- 
tinguish Euclidean from non-Euclidean space are, 
for geometry, empirical.—The paper was followed 
by a discussion. 





FINE ART. 
ART BOOKS. 


Picture Posters. By Charles Hiatt. (Bell.) 
This is an exceedingly handsome volume, 
admirably covered, printed, and illustrated ; 
moreover, it deals with a fascinating and 
novel subject, and should therefore command 
success. The growing habit of decorating the 
hoardings with posters that shall be at once 
useful as advertisements and pleasant to the 
eye is deserving of encouragement. Mr. 
Hiatt’s book should be a capital incentive to 
designers, for it is probably the first only of a 
long series of such volumes wherein a per- 
manent record will be kept of the most deserv- 
ing fancies. The danger of oblivion is to a 
great extent averted, and the fear of being 
forgotten need no longer keep any artist from 
trying his skill at picture-making for the 
streets. Though Mr. Hiatt, with no little 
ingenuity, claims for the poster a very ancient 
history, and gives us samples of advertisemeats 
discovered in Pompeii, it is with the modern 
work of the last half of the century that he 
chiefly concerns himself. He writes clearly 
and well; and if some of his judgments are 
likely to be upset on appeal to the reader, he 
is a really capable critic and never a dull one. 
He probably praises Cheret too much, for the 
clever Frenchman’s work is really more for the 
shop windows than the hoardings ; and a longer 
time might have been spent with profit dis- 
cussing those most masterly performances of 
the Brothers Beggarstaff. But so competent « 
writer has, after all, a definite right to his 
own opinions, and would probably advance 
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cogent arguments in favour of his methods. 
His selection of illustrations is quite 
admirable; and though some of -the designs 
suffer considerably by reason of the inevitable re- 
ductions in size, they are excellently reproduced. 
Many are, of course, familiar enough, such 
as Grieffenhagen’s Pall Mall Budget and Dudley 
Hardy’s ‘‘ Phit-Eesi”’: others are less well 
known, though scarcely less clever and interest- 
ing. Among those that specially struck us as 
the work of young English artists were two 
thoughtful pictures by Charles F. Foulkes, oneof 
which is printed also on the cover, a distinctly 
clever design by Mabel Dearmer, and a capital 
burlesque of Mr. Aubrey Beardsley’s peculiar 
style by J. Hearn announcing the production 
of “Pygmalion and Galatea” at the New 
Theatre, Oxford. On the whole, however 
private opinions may differ as to details, there 
can be no doubt that Picture Posters is a delight- 
ful and valuable book to possess ; and Mr. Hiatt 
and his publishers deserve, and will doubtless 
achieve, a real measure of popularity. 


Wappenzeichnungen Hans Baldung Griens in 
Coburg. By Robert Stiassny. (Wien.) This 
publication, illustrated with sixteen good auto- 
types of the drawings to which it refers, will 
interest students both of heraldry and of 
German art. The drawings form part of a 
series of fifty-one glass-window designs in the 
Ducal collection at Coburg, forty-four of which 
are genuine drawings by Baldung. Twenty 
others of the same series, and by the same 
artist, are in the Albertina, and have been 
published already. The design of almost all is of 
one type. There is a frame, usually an arch 
carried on pillars with some figures or other 
decoration in the spandrils. Under the arch 
are one or more supporters of a very uncon- 
ventional and naturalistic type, and by or 
between them is the shield, about waist high, 
and surmounted by a most elaborately foliated 
helmet bearing the crest. The foliation is in 
most instances the part where the artist’s fancy 
has been allowed freest play. Most of the 
designs are highly decorative and suited for 
their purpose. They were, of course, to be 
carried out in colours, the nature of which is 
indicated by initial letters. There is a good 
heraldic feeling in the work, as usual in all late 
Gothic decoration of South Germany and 
Switzerland, a fact not generally recognised. 
Our author (p. 6) gives a list, confessedly 
incomplete, of other glass-window designs by 
Griinhans ; and he traces their fortunes through 
the hands of the painter Nikolaus Kraemer 
(ob. 1553) to those of Ssbald Biiheler (ob. 1595), 
who wrote the names and inscriptions on them, 
and probably sold them. Six of the Coburg 
set bear dates between 1512 and 1542. Internal 
evidence ascribes the majority to years 
succeeding 1520. Into a description of 
particular drawings we cannot here enter. 
The author has pursued his studies far, and 
entered into the history of the families com- 
memorated. He quotes numerous authorities, 
and seems to have done his work most 
thoroughly. There is an appendix on the 
coat-of-arms of the Baldung family, with some 
notes on the family history. The appreciation 
of this work by the German public is shown by 
* fact that it has already passed into a second 
edition. 


Repertorium fiir Kunstwissenschaft, XVIII 6. 
There is an important article in this number, 
by Max Friedlander, hitherto on an unidentified 
painter, ‘‘ Hans der Maler zu Schwaz.”’ The 
writer identifies as by him a series of nineteen bust 
portraits, chiefly of men, and previously for the 
most part ascribed to Strigel, Amberger, and 
even Schiufelin. They bear dates from 1519 to 


1529. One of them signed, H.M., M.Z.S., isin \ erected 


Bridgewater House (Gower’s Great Historic 
Galleries, 1884, No. 1). At Dresden are two of 





his pictures, at Vienna three, at Berlin two, 
and at Worlitz two. From the subjects it 
seems probable that the painter worked in the 
Tirol. The signature M.Z.S. (by analogy with 
the signature on the Niirnberg Schaffaer) 
suggests ‘‘ Maler zu S-—-.” The only large 
Tirolese town beginning with S is Schwaz, 
which in the early sixteenth century was a 
bigger place than Innsbruck. In Schwaz 
there was a painter of repute named Hans, and 
archives prove him to have been employed by 
Kaiser Max to paint and copy portraits. The 
argument is followed out in great detail and 
with much skill and inevitableness. Hans of 
Schwaz was not a great painter; but, from the 
specimen of his work reproduced, we gather 
that he was a conscientious portraitist and 
craftsman. Herr Franz Rieffel, in a short 
article, indicates his reasons for thinking that 
Cranach began life in a goldsmithy in Southern 
Bavaria. Max Lehrs writes on the materials 
for dating Martin Schongauer’s engravings, but 
he does not know all the dated copies mentioned 
in Conway’s Woodcutiers of the Netherlands. 
The remainder of the Journal is filled with 
some minor articles and the usual excellent 
reviews and notices. 








LETTER FROM EGYPT. 
Dahabiyeh Zstar, Luxor: March 14, 1896. 


In my last letter I believe I spoke of the in- 
scribed granite stones which have been found 
at Assuan as altars. So they are in a sense; 
but I should have described them more accur- 
ately had I called them pedestals, as they were 
the bases of bronze statues, the holes in which 
the latter stood being still visible. 

After leaving Assuan, Mr. Wilbour and my- 
self spent a day in exploring the country on 
the west bank opposite Kom Ombos. Here on 
the edge of the desert we found a large 
‘‘Kom,” as large as the island of Philae in 
circumference, and consisting entirely of tombs. 
Two or three of these at the north end of the 
Kom had been opened. They were of the 
Roman age, the dead being buried in terra- 
cotta coffins. Another tomb on the east side 
had also been opened and utterly destroyed. 
This was of a much earlier period, and the 
entrance to it had been constructed of that 
beautiful white limestone of which the temples 
of Abydos are built. About half a mile to the 
east of the Kom,in the middle of the culti- 
vated land, we came across another smaller 
Kom, of rectangular shape, with a few remains 
of broken stone and of an encircling wall of 
burnt brick. The Shékh of the village told us 
that he remembered large blocks of stone lying 
upon it which have long since been carried 
away. It is evidently the site of the temple of 
Contra-Ombos. 

About two miles to the south of Fares (south 
of Silsilis), at a place called Kom er-Resras, is 
the site of a large town and of a temple of 
rectangular form. We cleared away the sand 
from its foundation walls, and copied the in- 
scriptions with which they are covered. The 
temple proves to have been built by Domitian, 
and to have been dedicated to Isis in her 
stellar character. In fact, the worship carried 
on in it seems to have been peculiarly astro- 
nomical, as the deities mentioned in the text are 
Ah (the Moon-god), Sirius, and Orion. It is 
interesting to find this monument of Domitian 


in Upper Egypt, since we know that he was a| 


special patron of Egyptian religion. He built 
a temple to Isis in Rome itself; and at Kom 
Ombos, in the near vicinity of Fares, the chapel, 
on the south side of the great temple, was 
in his reign. The sanctuary of the 
temple at Kom er-Resras measures 12 ft. by 
12 ft. 8in. North of the site of the old city 





is a ruined Coptic monastery, into the walls of 
which a good many stones from the temple 
have been built. 

I spent a week at El-Kab, where Mr. Somers 
Clarke snd his companions are still hard at 
work. He has uncovered more of the founda- 
tions of the late temple-buildings in the ancient 
city, which are composed of stones taken from 
the ruins of the older temples which stood 
there. Among the new inscribed blocks which 
have thus been discovered are three with the 
name of Ramses III., who must therefore be 
added to the list of royal builders at El-Kab. 
One of them states that “his majesty gave 
orders to the governor of Thebes, the strategos ” ; 
another refers to the chief scribes in the Rolls 
office. Most of my time at El-Keb, however, 
was passed in copying the Old Empire gra/iti 
on the ‘great rock” near the temple of 
Amenophis ITT. 

At Gebelén the fellahin are rapidly destroy- 
ing the scanty remains of the temple under the 
pretext of digging for sebakh, and by digging 
up Greek papyri and demotic ostraca, which 
are bought by the dealers at Thebes and else- 
where. As the so-called ‘‘ guardian” of the 
antiquities is the chief depredator among them, 
nothing will soon be left of all the interesting 
monuments which existed at Gebelén a few 
years ago. 

Here at Thebes much has been done since I 
was here a few weeks since. Miss Benson’s 
excavations in the temple of Mut at Karnak 
have yielded a number of valuable monu- 
ments, one of the most interesting of which 
is a fine statue of Gebel Ahmar marble, in 
a perfect state of preservation, of Sen-Mut, the 
architect of Dér el-Bihari and the temple of 
Mut itself. He also states that he super- 
intended the construction of certain buildings 
in the temples of Karnak and Luxor, and was 
overseer of the granary of Amon. The inscrip- 
tion on the statue is longer and more im- 
portant than that on the statue of the same 
individual which is now in the museum of 
Berlin. I may add that his walking-stick, 
with his name upon it, is in the hands of the 
German consul here in Luxor. 

Besides the statue of Sen-Mut, Miss Benson 
has found another large and well-preserved 
statue (in white limestone) of a certain Bak-er- 
Khonsu, as well as portions of a frieze on 
which the Ethiopian king Piankhi gave a 
detailed account of the ships he captured from 
the princes of the North, of their precise size, 
and of the spoil he obtained with them. On 
one of the fragments is a picture of ‘‘ the great 
ship of Sais” (which seems to have been about 
80 feet in length) as well as of Tef-nekht, the 
Saite prince. Close to the Piankhi fragments 
is a block of granite with the cartouches of 
Tut-ankh-Amon. 

M. Legrain has just finished his winter's 
work at Karnak, and has returned to Cairo. 
Nothing could have been better or more skil- 
fully done ; and, considering the difficulty and 
magnitude of his task, it has been performed 
in a wonderfully shurt space of time and at a 
wonderfully small outlay. The walls and 
columns have been cleared of earth almost to 
their foundations, and have been effectively 
repaired, restored, and made thoroughly secure. 
The change effected in the great Hall of 
Columns is magical. The walls and pillars 
have been almost doubled in height, and one 
feels, as one walks among them, that ‘‘ there 
were giants in those days.” An avenue of 
sphinxes has been found, leading westward to 
a stone quay, on the walls of which are a 
number of inscriptions, important from an 
historical point of view. One of them, for 
instance, is dated in the thirty-ninth year of 
Shishak III., which will require. a revision 
of our chronology of the period; and another 
contains a new cartouche. Among the hiero- 
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glyphic texts is a faintly traced Phoenician 
grafito in which the word khopesh occurs. 

M. Legrain has further discovered, as might 
be expected, a considerable number of inscrip- 
tions—mostly fragmentary, however—and the 
remains of a chapel of Shep-en-Apt, ‘the 
royal daughter of Piankhi.” 

On the western bank of the Nile, Medinet 
Habu is disencumbered of the rubbish in which 
it was buried, and stands before us in all its 
stately magnificence ; while Prof. Petrie, who 
has just returned to Europe, has been restoring 
the topography of ancient Thebes. On the 
south side of the Ramesseum he has found the 
sites of the temples of Thothmes IV., Queen 
Ta-Usert (?), and Meneptah, as I stated in a 
previous letter, and on the north side those of 
Amenophis II. and Si-Ptab, the latter of which 
adjoined the temple of Thothmes III. The 
temple of Meneptah was built out of the ruins 
of that of Amendphis III.; and in it Prof. 
Petrie has disinterred a huge stela of granite, 
with an inscription of Amendéphis IIL, re- 
engraved by Seti I. on one side and on the 
other an inscription of Meneptah, which will 
be of intense interest to Old Testament students. 
The inscription has been copied by Dr. Spiegel- 
berg. The stela is on its way to the Cairo 
Museum, and it may be hoped that before 
very long Prof. Petrie will give us an account 
of what it contains. Mr. Quebell, Prof. 
Petrie’s companion, has been chiefly occupied 
in clearing out the tombs among which the 
Ramesseum was built. In one of them he has 
found the relics of a hitherto unknown queen, 
who seems to have belonged to the XXIInd 
Dynasty. Mr. Newberry has lately returned 
from an expedition into the desert east of Quia, 
which he made with Johnson Pasha, and where, 
in the Wadi Gadammeb, about thirty miles 


north-east of Quia, he discovered and copied | 


three Sinaitic graffiti. 

I think I forgot to say in my last letter that 
while I was at Elephantiné with Mr. Wilbour 
we found, built into the wall of the Roman 
quay, a stone of the age of the XI Xth Dynasty, 
with a curious inscription containing the name 
of ‘Ramses, the prince of the city of the 


Libyans” (Zebu). 
A. H. Sayce. 








THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY, 


Tie new National Portrait Gallery, in 
St. Martin’s-place, will be opened to the 
public to-day (Saturday) at 10 a.m. The 
opening will not be attended by any public 
ceremony. 

The gallery will be open free on Mondays, 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays from 10 
a.m. to 6 p.m. during the summer months. On 
Thursdays and Fridays, which will be students’ 
days, the public will be admitted upon 
payment of 6d. from 10 am. to 5 p.m. 
The arrangements for students will be similar 
to those in force at the National Gallery. 
The trustees are prepared to carry out any 
instructions which they may receive from the 
Government with reference to the opening of 
the gallery to the public on Sunday af - 
noons, 

The following additions to the gallery have 
been made during the last few weeks: Mrs. 
Delany, painted by J. Opie, R.A. ; engraved as 
a frontispiece to the Autobiography and Corres- 
pondence of Mrs, Delany, by Lady Llanover ; 
bequeathed by Baroness Llanover. The Right 
Hon. Spencer Perceval, a posthumous portrait 
by G. F. Joseph, A.R.A.; bequeathed by Miss 
Anna Jane Perceval. Sir William Jackson 


Hooker, F.R.S., a large Wedgwood 
medallion; presented by Mr. F. T. Pal- 
grave. John Thurloe, secretary to Oliver 





Cromwell, by W. Dobson; presented by Mr. 


William Henry Alexander. Edward IV., an 
old panel portrait, deposited on loan by the 
president and council of the Society of Anti- 
quaries at the request of the trustees, complet- 
ing the series of Sovereigns of England (with 
the exception of Edward V.) from Henry III. 
to George IV. inclusive. 

Two portraits have been acquired by purchase: 
namely—Sir Thomas Wyet, poet and statesman, 
pain from a drawing by Holbein; and 
Samuel Richardson, a small full-length por- 
trait, painted in 1750 by J. Highmore. 








THE PARTHENON INSCRIPTION. 


WE quote the following from the New York 
Nation : 


*¢ Your issue of February 6 contains a reference to 
the attempts at deciphering, by aid of the nail- 
prints, the bronze inscription which once stood 
upon the eastern architrave of the Parthenon. 
Your readers will be gratified to learn that this 
difficult task has now been successfully accom- 
plished by an American student. The initial 
difficulty lay in securing accurate repre- 
sentations of the nail-prints. These are forty 
feet above the ground, and _ inaccessible 
except as one be lowered from the over- 
hanging geison blocks some twelve feet above 
them. In epite of numberless difficulties and 
hindrances, and certainly at some considerable 
risk, the work of procuring paper prints or 
equeezes from the perilous vantage-ground of a 
swing in mid-air was begun about the middle of 
January last by Mr. Eugene P. Andrews, a 
member of the American School. Great patience, 
persistency, and technical skill, ss well as coolness 
of head, were essential to the work. 

“The nail-holes appeared in twelve groups 
between the spaces once occupied by the bronze 
shields, and only one of these groups could be 
copied in a day. Sometimes the day's work 
resulted in failure, but finally three weeks of 
persistency brought the copies to completion, 
and the first careful review of them showed 
that decipherment was only a question of scholar- 
ship and patience, for the variety in the order 
of the nail-prints surely betrayed the indi- 
viduality of the letter-forms. As a rule, only 
three nails were used to a letter, but the order or 
relative position of the holes proved to be much 
tke same in all the different occurrences of the 
same letter. 

“The first word to emerge was abroxpdropa. It 
made itself peculiarly venerable by its ion 
of two Omicrons, two Rhos, two Taus, and three 
Alphas (one of them, however, obscured). From 
this key Mr. Andrews proceeded with his unravel- 
ling until, after a fortnight, he was able to make 
a public report at a meeting of the School, giving 

ractically a complete reading of the inscription. 

proper names alone have not yet been 
deciphered. The reading is as follows: 


** 5 ef Apeiov wdyou BovAh nad h Bovdd tev X Kal 6 
3ijuos 5 "A@nvalwy abroxpdropa uéyicrov Népwva Kaloapa 
KAaddiov SéBacrov Teppavixdy Ocod Tidy crparnyoivros 
énl rovs deAlras 1d dySoov Tod Kal émpeAnrod nal 
vouoOérov Ti. KAav8lov Novilov rod :Alvou em) iepelas 
. . « [name of priestess] r#s . . . [father’s name] 
Ouyarpéds. 

‘‘The reference to the eighth term of Novius’s 
generalship fixes the date of the inscription at 61 
A.D. It probably accompanied the erection of a 
statue of Nero, possibly just at the front of the 
Parthenon. The important historical bearings of 
the discovery it must be left to Mr. Andrews to set 
forth in the official publication. The importance 
of the subject, the difficulty of the task, and the 
brilliant and successful method of decipherment, 
have combined to awaken here more general public 
as well as scientific interest than has attached to 
any other archaeological event of the year. 

** Bens. Inz Wuexxen. 

** Athens, February 26, 1896.”’ 











NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Mr. Greorc# H. Boventon, A.R.A., has been 

elected a full member of the Royal Academy, 

,. 4 the place made vacant by Lord Leighton’s 
eath. 


THE sixteenth exhibition of the New English 
Art Club will o next week at the Dudley 
Gallery, Piccadilly. The private view is— 
~ _o awkwardly—fixed for to-day (Easter 

ve). 


TuE Earl of Rosse has been elected president 
of the 4 Irish Academy, in succession to 
Dr. J. K. Ingram. 


THE South London Fine Art Gallery, in 
Peckham-road—which, we believe, mainly owes 
its existence to the enthusiasm and personal 
services of Mr. W. Rossiter—has now been 
transferred to the Commissioners of Public 
Libraries for Camberwell. A grant of £3000 
from the City parochial charities has cleared off 
all liabilities; and Mr. J. Passmore Edwards 
has promised, with characteristic munificence, 
to give £5000 for the erection of an institute 
for art-teaching, as a memorial to the late 
Lord Leighton, who was the first president of 
the gallery. The institute will be supported 
by grants from the technical education board 
of the London County Council. 


A FREE picture exhibition was opened last 
Monday in the Public Hall, Canning Town, 
with an address by Mr. Walter Crane. The 
pictures that have been lent include three 
works by Mr. G. F. Watts, Lord Leighton’s 
**Golden Hours,” Fred. Walker's ‘‘ Mushroom 
Gatherers,’’ and examples of Mr. Frank Dicksee, 
Mr. H. 8. Tuke, Mr. Arthur Hacker, Mr. George 
Clausen, Mr. David Murray, &c. Last year 
the Easter exhibition at Canning Town was 
visited by 143,000 persons. 


WE understand that Her Majesty has been 
pleased to accept a complete copy of The 
Queen’s London, which has just been published 
in volume form by Messrs. Cassell & Co. The 
work, which contains nearly four hundred photo- 
graphic views, forms a pictorial and descriptive 
record of the streets, buildings, parks, and 
scenery of the metropolis. It was dedicated to 
Her Majesty by special permission. 


THE Lords of the Committee of Council on 
Education have decided to open the South 
Kensington Museum, including the India 
Museum and Science Collections in the galleries 
on the west of Exhibition-road, as well as the 
Bethnal-green Branch Museum, as an experi- 
ment on Sundays. But this arrangement must 
be ed as temporary, and liable to be 
rescinded, if it be hereafter found desirable to 
do so. Both museums will be open for the 
first time on Sunday next at 2 p.m., and will 
remain open till dusk. 

A CoRRESPONDENT writes: ‘‘It may save 
some disappointment to visitors to Paris to 
state that the lower gallery of Egyptian 
antiquities at the Louvre is still closed for re- 
arrangement, and the upper gallery is yet 
unaltered, the ‘derniéres acquisitions’ lying as 
they have done for many years past. There is, 
therefore, much less to see than usual.” 


Ata recent meeting of the Académie des 
Inscriptions, Mr. Collignon exhibited three 
large bronze fibulae, which had been found in 
a tomb near Thebes, in Boeotia. They are all 
ornamented with drawings inline. On two of 
them one recognises the familiar designs of 
Boeotian artists—fishes, a horse, a water-bird 
—executed in the transitional geometrical style 
which succeeded the Mycenaean. But the third 
shows a very remarkable decoration : two wor- 
ee placed heraldically on either side of a 

with branches, and separated by a disk 
with rays. It is an awkward and simple 
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adaptation of a subject borrowed from oriental 
couipiuse—the adoration of the sacred a 
which appears so frequently on Chaldsean 
cylinders. This example may be added to those 
already supplied by the dipylon pottery and the 
proto-attic vases, to prove how oriental 
motives entered into early Greek art, and came 
to take their place by the side of the native 
elements. 


WE quote the following from the Times : 


‘* The British School at Athens has undertaken, 
besides its excavations on the island of Melos, 
some excavation work in Athens itself, which, so 
far as one can judge at this early stage, gives 
promise of very important results for the topo- 
graphy of ancient Athens. The site of the ancient 
Athenian suburb called Kynosarges, known chiefly 
for its gymnasium, was for a long time thought 
to lie at the foot of Mount Lykabettos, on the 
south-eastern side. This was Leake’s view, and 
was not disputed till recently, when Prof. 
Doérpfeld made it clear, from a comparison of the 
testimonies of ancient authors, that the Kynos- 
arges must have lain further to the south, along 
the banks of the Llissus. In pursuance of this 
view, Mr. Cecil Smith, director of the British School, 
had his attention attracted to a spot on the south 
bank of the river, several hundred yards below the 
Stadion, where the ground falls away from asmall 
plateau in remarkably abrupt and perpendicular 
manner, indicating the presence of hidden walls. 
As on either side of this plateau are two prominent 
hills, which might well be those mentioned by 
ancient authors in connexion with the Kynosarges, 
it was decided to did a trench through this 
plateau. The trench, at the depth of a few 
inches, brought to light numerous walls, chiefly of 
the Roman period ; and one of the first construc- 
tions whose outlines could be traced exactly was 
thatof a Roman calidarium. This would seem to 
point to the existence of a gymnasium; and this 
fact, if proved, would go far towards settling the 
question of the Kynosarges site, provided that the 
remains of the classic period can be found beneath 
or beside these Roman remains. Numerous inter- 
esting fragments of ancient Greek vases and 
various metal objects have been found in the 
tubbish excavated ; the remains of a huge vase 
ot Melian type, as it seems, deserve especial men- 
tion, as this would be almost a unique find in 
Attica. The wide extent of the ruins and the solid 
character of the masonry discovered thus far make 
it evident that this is the site of a large public 
building or group of buildings—a very significent 
fact for a spot so far outside the ancient city walls. 
Toe British School are to be congratulated on 
having secured a piece of work which promises to 
be of such importance for the study of ancient 
Athenian topography ; and if it should prove at 
length to bethe siteof Kynosarges,it will be a source 
of special satisfaction to Englishmen that the site, 
which was eagerly sought by two English excava- 
tors at the beginning of this century, and for 
whose discovery Lord Byron once planned excava- 
tions, should have been brought to light by the 
British School.”’ 


THE STAGE. 


STAGE NOTES. 


Few Englishmen know English life better than 
M. Paul Villars, the keen, sagacious corres- 
pondent of the Débats and of the Figaro; and 
yet his verdicts on our performances in politics, 
in literature, and in the arts have always that 
French flavour which gives them individuality 
and places them rightly apart. Itis interesting, 
therefore, to read what he has to say now and 
then upon the English stage; and when itis a 
translation from the French that is in question, 
his qualifications for judgment become pre- 
eminent. We have read with interest M. 
Villars’ brief comments on ‘‘ For the Crown” 
»t the Lyceum, the piece in which Mr. John 
Daviison, with his frank and vigorous talent, 
has applied himself to the translation of the 
delicacy of M. Franyois Coppée’s verse. Accord- 











ing to M, Villars, Mr. Davidson’s version has 
the happiness of being at the same time ‘‘trés 
littéraire et trés fidéle.” That it would be 
“literary” we could not doubt; and the 
interpretation by its principal actors taking 
part in the represention satisfies M. Villars 
scarcely less. He writes in the Figaro: ‘‘ Miss 
Emery a déployé une vigueur, une energie, 
qu’on ne lui convaissait pas, et Mme. Patrick 
Campbell une douceur et un charme qu’on ne 
lui soupgonnait pas.” And he adds, what 
English spectators of the performance know to 
be the truth, ‘‘ Chose singuli¢re, en effet, elles 
ont, l’une et l’autre abordé des réles d’un genre 
différent de ceux qu’elles remplissent d’ordin- 
aire.” Of Mr. Forbes Robertson the verdict is 
that he, ‘‘ 4 qui vont si mal les réles modernes,”’ 
‘‘ est tout-a-fait dans son élément dans le réle 
de Constantin.” In regard to the performance 
of Mr. Mackintosh—an admirable actor in a 
certain line, as our readers know—‘‘ il faut 
faire quelques réserves,” says M. Villars. 


WE understand that the next performance 
given by the members of the Elizabethan Stage 


‘Society, under the accomplished direction of 


Mr. William Poel, will take place in June, and 
will be devoted to a revival on the older lines 
of Marlowe’s tragedy of ‘‘ Doctor Faustus.’’ 
The stage fittings of the sixteenth century, 
prepared for the ‘recent performance of 
‘**Measure for Measure” in Gray’s Inn Hall, 
are used in the Society’s revivals, together with 
a valuable and characteristic wardrobe, mainly 
purchased from Mr. Barthe; Captain Hutton 
kindly advises on matters of old swordsman- 
ship; and for the adequate interpretation of 
Elizabethan music, the guarantee is sufficient 
when it is mentioned that they are under the 
control of Mr. Arnold Dolmetsch. We may 
add that the Society—judging from a semi- 
private prospectus that has lately been put in 
our hands—would seem to cherish the hope of 
being able (through the help, it may be, of 
some enterprising soul) to build a theatre; for 
it is remarked in the document before us— 
‘* A theatre specially built on the plan of the 
sixteenth century would not be an expensive 
building”; and we are further reminded that 
‘‘with no scenery and no necessity to renew 
the costumes for every play, the bill can be 
changed at little cost.” 


Dr. Marcus LANDAU has recently published 
in Prof. Max Koch’s Zeitschrift fiir Vergleichende 
Litteraturgeschichte a monograph onthe dramatic 
treatment of Herod and Mariamne, from the 
sixteenth century to the present time. The 
author passes in review the dramatisation of 
the subject by German, English, French, 
Italian, and Spanish playwrights ; and it is note- 
worthy that none of them has succeeded in 
producing a first-rate drama on the tragic fate 
of the hapless queen, although they include 
such names as Calderon and Voltaire, and in 
modern times Friedrich Hebbel. 





MUSIC. 
RECENT CONCERTS. 

In our notice of the Crystal Palace Concert of 
March 21, we forgot to mention the Concert- 
piece for pianoforte and orchestra written by 
Miss Ellicott for the Gloucester Festival of last 
year. The music shows ‘taste and skill ; and 
when the talented composer’s individuality is 
more fully developed, her aim after simplicity 
of expression and clearness of form, though at 
present it may lay her open to the charge of 
being influenced by the past rather than the 
present, will bear good fruit. The pianoforte 


part was neatly and sympathetically inter- 
preted by Miss Sybil Palliser. 


Last Saturday Mr. F. H. Cowen’s Cantata, 








“The Transfiguration,” also written for the 
Gloucester Festival, was performed under the 
composer’s direction. It is with pleasure that 
we congratulate Mr. Cowen on having 
produced a work of high aim, and, in a 
large measure, of successful achievement. 
There is, it is true, in the music a certain 
halting between two opinions—Bach and 
Mendelssohn form, as it were, the basis; 
while in the structure traces of the master- 
builder of the nineteenth century are 
visible. In any music, especially sacred, a 
mixture of this kind is now almost inevitable. 
Mr. Cowen, however, works up his thematic 
material in so skilful a manner, possesses in so 
high degree the art of instrumentation, and so 
well avoids the Scylla of complexity and the 
Charybdis of commonplace, that his work, 
not patchy in effect, commends itself to 
musicians and to the public generally. 
The chorus ‘‘O Elder Brother, Come,” of 
graceful character and finished form, is, to our 
thinking, the most characteristic of all the move- 
ments. The libretto by Mr. J. Bennett treats a 
difficult subject in a skilful manner. The solo 
vocalists, who all sang well, were Mme. Medora 
Henson, Miss Greta Williams, and Messrs. 
Lloyd and Douglas Powell. Mr. Lloyd sang 
with much enthusiasm. 


The last Popular Concert of the season was 
given on Monday evening. The programme 
commenced with Mendelssohn’s Octet in E flat 
(Op. 20), played with finish and fervour by 
Messrs. Joachim, Ries, Kreuz, Burnett, Gibson, 
Hobday, Ould, and Piatti. This Octet, for a 
boy half way through his seventeenth year, is 
not only an extraordinary composition, but in 
fresh charm and character compares favourably 
with works written by the master in after 
years, with the exception, however, of the 
Overture to “‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
written about a year later. Dr. Joachim, 
who in his early days knew Mendelssohn, 
interprets his music with more than artistic 
skill—with affection. The programme concluded 
with Schumann’s Quintet (Op. 44), alsoin E 
flat, with Mr. Leonard Borwick at the piano- 
forte, another work which must remind Dr. 
Joachim of his early career. In the open- 
ing movement, the only one we heard, Mr. 
Borwick interpreted the music with vigour 
and intelligence, though not quite in the true 
Schumann vein. As solos he played, and 
exceedingly well, a clever Prelude and a rather 
uninteresting Valse by the Russian com- 
poser Rachmaninoff. Lady Halle and Dr. 
Joachim delighted the audience with Bach’s 
Concerto in D minor for two violins, a work in 
which the composer’s heart and head were in 
equal measure engaged. Mr. David Bispham 
sang MHenschel’s fine setting of Heine's 
‘‘Salomo,” Purcell’s ‘‘Let Formal Lovers,” 
and Schumann’s light and pleasing ‘‘ Der 
Hidalgo” with skill and feeling. 


During the season just brought to a close 
Mr. Chappell has almost exclusively limted 
himself to well-known standard works. There 
are many compositions of interest which other 
concert-givers, and within recent date, have 
proved to be well worthy of a hearing; 
and the manager of the Popular Concerts, 
while paying due attention to the great masters, 
ought not only to revive neglected works but 
to produce good new modern music of whatever 
nationality. The present is every moment 
turning into past; and we should not leave to 
a perhaps distant future the possibility of dis- 
covering some neglected composer of great 
talent, perhaps genius; as in our day Sir G. 
Grove and Sir A. Sullivan—or ought we to 
say Schumann ?—discovered that Schubert was 
@ great symphonic as well as a great song 
writer. 

J. 8, SHEDLOCK. 
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Absolutely Pure, therefore Best. 
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CADBURY’S COCOA is appreciated throughout the 
world as a pure, delicious beverage, free from adultera- | 
tion, and containing the full nourishing properties of | 
the cocoa bean, one of the most sustaining and invigor- 

ating of nature's products. Health says: ‘Cadbury's 

Cocoa has in a remarkable degree those natural —& 
elements of sustenance which give the system en- ' 
durance and hardihood.” 





Referring to a thorough examination recently made by the Lancet, 
that Journal says :—‘ The results leave no doubt of its purity 
and excellence, and show there has been no treatment with fixed 
alkalies, or with ammonia. . . It represents therefore the 
standard of highest purity at present attainable in regard 
to cocoa.” 
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